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8 THE 


BOOKSELLER 


TO THE 


READER 


Tur following is fappoled to be the 


Pamphlet referred to by the late Mr. 
David 1 in Page 21, of his Life, 
as being written by Dr. Hunp. Upon 


my applying to the Biſhop of Litch- 


field and Coventry for his permiſſion 
to republiſh it, he very readily gave me 


his conſent. His Lordſhip only added, 
he was ſorry he could not wks to himſelf 


the wnol x infamy of the charge brought 
againſt him; but that he ſhould hereafter, 
if he thought it worth his while, explain 


himſelf more particularly on that ſub- 
ject. | 


STRAND, 


March, 1777, T. CADELL. 
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eoichegi ag e THE - © 
verend Dr. WARBURTON. 
We 8 Fa | PP 5 ; | MY 
e e, g, 3 
| Take leave to addreſs myſelf to you b 
as to the ſuppoſed Author of tbe 
Fous Lzrrzas en Lord Bolingbroke's 
F bilaſophy. + Under this character, if in- 
deed it belongs to you, you ſeem to have | 
a right to the following Remarks; which 
are, in truth, little more than your w 
Remarks, only transferred from your 
Patrician, to this Plebeian Naturaliſt. 
Permit me to ſay, that you have un- 
maſked and for ever diſcredited the phi- | 
2? - loſophical lucubrations of that unhappy 
Nobleman; who, in times that demanded 
tte mere Politician to aſſiſt in impreſſing | 
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fataliſm to emancipate an abandoned peo- 
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che belief of a moral Governor on the 
minds of men, was fo forſaken of ev very 
patriot principle as to labour with all his 
might to exclude the Creator from his 
Works, and by the doctrine of an impious 


Pf from the rx AN or God. 

It became the eminence of your cha- 
racter to go forth againſt this bold invader 
of Heaven. Tour conqueſt was com- 
plete. And what could one expect as 
the fruit of it, but * this chieftain of 
Imp being ſubd) 
enemy would diſperſe and fy before you; 
at leaſt that they would not rally apai 
till in future times ſome other Champion 
of their cauſe, as illuſtrious by his name 
and quality, ſhould ariſe to | reconduct 
them to the charge. * 


is not fo eaſily ſup- 
Ere the Public had time to ce- 
lebrate your triump 
Dialectician from 


K 1 


s wes Indies with doubts and diſputation, 
ſteps forth into his place; and, with the 
lame beggarly troop of routed ae, 
| comes again to the attack. _ 

But now, as the enemy is ſo contempt- 
ible, and the danger ſo little preſſing, you 
may well enjoy your repoſe, and leave it 
to ſome inferior hand to chaſtiſe his inſo- 
lence. ' And the very weakeſt may be 
equal to this attempt. For nothing re- 
mains but to employ againſt him the 
| weapons which you have furniſhed ;in a 
word, to draw again that ſword of the 
ſpirit, which you had borrowed from the 
Sanctuary, and whoſe reſiſtleſs — 
_- aſhes, if not 1 1 nnen 
in every fact. 

To this office 1 neſume to dovers 97 
ſelf. I have a portion at leaſt of your zeal 
to animate my- endeavours. And if my 
talents ſhould-be found as mean as thoſe 
of my Adverſry this circumſtance 
would not diſcourage me. The conteſt 
would only be more equal; and in ſuch 
a quarrel the ſerious advocate for- Re- 
* . be Ar owe his ſucceſs 
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to any thing, but. the goodneſs, of. his- 


cauſe. 


This, Sir, is all I had thought to ſay 7 


5 N But being got on ſo ſeducing a 


ſubject, the importance, which every 
author is of to himſelf, makes me imagine 


£ that perhaps you may be tempted to puſh 


your , inquiries concerning me ſomewhat | 
farther. |. And if, haply, any ſuch cu- 

rioſity ſhould be raiſed, though I have my 
reaſons for being a little on the reſerve with 


you, ſomething at leaſt I could be con- | 


tent to hazard for. your ſatisfaction. ce 

Of my Perſan, indeed, I muſt have 
leave to make no diſcovery. And to tell 
you the truth, I have taken, ſuch effectual 
precautions as to that particular, that I 
venture to ſay you will never know more 
of me than you do at preſent. You may 
believe, if you pleaſe, that my vanity 
has ſuffered ſomething in e on this | 


concealment, 


But then in quality « of Author 8 thes 1 


R J have not the ſame ſcruples. 


It may be fitting, you ſhould know ſome- 
thing more of he Wars s intention 
and 


* 


. 1 8 
nd W And i in this pech he is 
very ready to gratify an.. 
Tux AvTHOR then of theſe Ranks. 4 
on Mr. Hume's Eſſay is Oxx who, as 
you would otherwiſe ou in if from the 
| Remarks. themſelves,, hath made a diligent 
ſtudy of your, works; is familiar and, in 
a2 manner, conſeious to your turn of 
thinking upon all ſubjects; z and intereſts 
himſelf, more particularly, in all your 


views and projects for the ſuppor and 


advancement of religious truth. 
Bug notwithſtanding this intimacy wich 
5 you, which might be juſtly ſuſpected of 
creating a bias in moſt minds, he arrogates 
to himſelf the merit of. . Judging of you 
more freely, nay. to be plain with you, 
more ſeverely, than perhaps your enemies 
themſelves. He is extremely. apprehen- . 
ſive of being miſled or impoſed upon in 
matters of this high concern: he conſiders 
the difficulty of the ſubjects; the faſcina - 
tion of favourite principles; the errors to 
which the beſt and moſt watchful writers 
are liable: And is the laſt man in the 
world who, out of a fondneſs for your 


PET > = 


HU e hath even conſidered your volumes 


EEE 


belle, ould: negle& or betray -atly 
- uſeful truth. He is One therefore that 
weighs your arguments without conſider- 
ing your authority, or even the diſgrace 
you might be thought to incur from the 
confutation of them. Reading and cri- 
ticizing you with this ſpirit, you are not 
to wonder that he hath ſometimes ſeen 
cauſe to cenſure, where others admire. 


with a diligence which might have profit- 
ed your adverſaries; for he hath detected, 
7 not inaccuracies only, but weakneſſes in 

your writings, which the moſt malignant 
of them have overlooked. To make 
4 you amends for this mortification, he does 
- you th the juſtice to profeſs that thoſe Ad- 
verſaries, as far as he is acquainted with 
them, have univerſally done you wrong. 
Witch all this ſuſpicious and unrelenting 
criticiſm about him, he is ready to believe 
however that your views are honeſt: he 
| acknowledges that the main of your Syf- 
tem is ſtrong and impregnable : he ſees 
no reaſon for you to deſert the great de- 
gn 708 have enen and admits 
T that 


- that vor talents for the execution c of it; 
though not in his eyes what your fon 

admirers repreſent them, yet are ſuch 4 
may not unuſefully, and, conſidering the 


FT it . | 


times in which we live, may even credit- 


ably enough be employed by you in fuck 
| - cauſe: 23g SE 


In a wort + E Anon of theſs Re- 


5 is One who approves your Prin- 


ciples; or he would not have made uſe of 


them, even in this ſervice. He thinks 


there is force and conviction in your Rea- 


ſonings; or he would not have tried the 
ſtrength of chem upon others; and leaſt 


of all upon ſo captious, verſiate, and 
evaſive a writer as Him, with whom hei is 


here concerned. But what he takes up 
himſelf to ſay he is moſt confident of, is 


your zeal for the intereſts of truth and 


virtue; without which, whatever merit : 
there might be in your writings, he could 


have no complacency i in the writer. 


„ 


which he forms of you, he hath not 
g ſerupled to adopt your manner of compo- 


N as well as Arguments, He knows 
1 what 
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| what the Fan 2 "OM of... it. But 


he is not one of thoſe cool oppoſers of 


| Iafidelic y, who can reaſon without earneſt- 


neſs, and confute without warmth. He 
leaves 1 it to others, to the ſoft Divine and 
courtly Controverſialiſt, to combat the 


moſt flagitious tenets with ſerenity z- or 
| maintain the moſt awful of religious truths 
in a way, that miſleads the unwary reader 


into an opinion of their making but little 


impreſſion on the writer's on heart. For 
himſelf, he freely owns he is apt to kindle 


as he writes; and would even bluſh to 


ä repel an inſult on ſenſe and virtue with 
| leſs. vigour. than every honeſt man is ex- 
pected to ſhew in his own . 


At the ſame time he is not ſo blinded 
by his zeal, as to overlook a difference 
on ©ccas10Ns. He would not incur the 


_ ridicule of miſapplying his ſtrength z and 
| Is therefore content to ſoften; his polemics 


A little, not in complaiſance to ſuch judges, 


but in conformity to his ſubje&. Yer to | 


put matters at the loweſt, he remembers 


what the character of his piece ſhould 
be e, as OT by a "US, Maſter.— 


Murr, 


7 


N ge” 
— 


: 
Mol rx, Er CUM-CRAVITATE, AENA: 
opayk. DIFFICILE*EST, ID EM ET PERn- 
_ -ORNATUS ET BRRVIs. And if he ſhould 
not be thought to have catched the ſpirit 
of it ſo fully, as you have done on certain 
occaſions, he pretends at leaſt to have had 
this character in view, and to have copi- 
ed it, as he was able; though at the 
hazard he foreſees, of paſſing with the 
too delicate critic, for a SERvILE II- 
TATOR. | | 5 
This, Sir, is the whole of what he 
thinks fit to declare of himſelf. For the 
Remarks themſelves, which are here 
offered you, he pretends only, that they 
are ſuch as occurred to him on a ſingle 
reading of the Eſſay; that they were 
entered haſtily on the margin, as he went 
along; and that he now. tranſcribes them 
with little or no variation, for the public uſe. 
Nor let that Public take it amiſs from the 
writer, that he treats them with this ap- 
pearance of neglect. The various topics, 
he knows, which are touched upon in 
the Eſſay, might afford for much 
uſeful and curious ſpeculation. He knows 
9 n io, 


But he 
8 ee 


rate piece of reg 


or entertainment to the learned reader. 
He would only employ a vacant hour in 
expoſing to the laughter of eve 

that can read, the futility, licence, and 
vanity of Mr. David HU 


confine myſelf to the Finsr, which bears 
portentous name of an ge the 


_ hiftory. of Religion. 
The purpoſe of it is to eſtabl 
TURALISM- on the ruins of Ranzen "'P 
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ö * 
n of. the Unity, he prof ſſes 10 
* the Narunx Al Hiorony, - 
And here let me obſerve. it to his ho- 15 
nour,. that, though he be not yet got + 
Tu EISNM, he is however on the advance | 
and approaching. to the borders of it; 
having been in the dregs of Atheiſm 
when he wrote his Epicurean arguments 
againſt the being of a God. | Sometime 
or other he may come to his ſenſes. A 
few animadverſions on the Eſſay before us 
may help him forwards. The thing 1 

full of curioſities: And the very title- 
Page, as I obſerved, demands our atten- 
tion. It is called, * g 
TuE NaTuRAL His roxy or Reticion, | 

Lou aſk, why he chuſes to give it this 
title. Would not the Moral biſtory e. 
Meteors be full as ſenſible as the Natural 
| Hiſtory ef Religion Without doubt. In- 
dced had he given the hiſtory of what he 


himſelf would paſs upon us for the only 
true Religion, namely, NATURALISM, or 
the belief of a God, the Creator and 
Phyſical Preſerver, but not moral Go- 
yernor of the * the title of Natural 
vould 
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ſelf in the 1 
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uld have fittod it well, RAD all Mi 


| ality 1 is excluded from the Iden... 


But this great Philoſopher is never 
without his Reaſons. It is to inſinuate, 
that what the world calls Religion, of 


which he undertakes to give the hiſtory, 
is not founded i in the JupemeNT, but 
in the Pass10ns only. 


However the 
expreſſion labours 'miſerably, as it does 
through all his profound Lucubrations. 
And — is the wonder that he who diſ- 
dains to think in the mode of common 
fenſe, ſhould: be unable to expreſs him- 
proprieties of common lan- 
guage ? 

As every Inquiry which: owns Religion 


(fays that reſpectable Perſonage) is of the 


ulmoſt importance, there are two queſtions in 
particular which challenge our principal at- 


tention, to wit, that concerning its founda- 


tion in reaſon, and that mne its ORIGIN 
IN HUMAN NATURE *. 
N we ſee, he aims at a dillinction. 


| e de aims at is not hard to find. 


15 


„ r. 1. e, By. 97 Religion 


TS 


| The queſtion is, whether he has hit the 
mark. I am afraid, not. And then the 


diſcovery of his aim is only the detection 


of his ignorance. | In a word,; z it is a dif- 


tinction without a difference: 


If man be rightly defined a rational 


animal, then his Nature, or what our 
Philoſopher calls human Nature, muſt be 
a rational Nature. But if fo, a FounDa- 
TION IN REASON and an ORIGIN IN HUMAN 
NaTuRE are not too different predicates, 
but one and the ſame only in different 


expreſſions. Do 1 ſay, therefore, that 


our Philoſopher had no meaning, be- 
cauſe he was unable to expreſs any? Far 
be that from the Reverence due to this 
Rectifier of Prejudices. My objection at 


preſent is not to his Theology but his 
Logic. By Ori gin in buman Nature he 


meant, Origin in the fancy or the Paſ- 
ſions, For that Religion, which has the 


origin, here deſigned, is what the world © 


calls Ret1c1on; and this be reſolves into 


fanaticiſm or ſuperſtition : As that Reli- 


gion which has its foundation in reaſon is 


what the world calls NATURAL Id, the 


B Religion 
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Religion of [Philoſophers like himſelf, 
and which he ere n n 
eſtablifh, 7 
But do not 3 1 a as sda 
with this Religion of Philoſophers any fur. 
ther than to expoſe it to the public con- 
tempt, as it deſerves. Even 1 ſhould be 
anely employed, not to ſay you, to enter 
into a formal confutation of Mr. David 
Hume's Naturaliſm. However I think it 
incumbent on me to prove, that, this is 
indeed the Religion which this honeſt man 
means to recommend in his Natural Hi No- 
ry. For ſo heavy a charge ought neve 
to be made wirhgut * evidence to . 
port it. 
In his third Section, at the 16rh page, 
he makes UNKNOWN CAUSES the origin of 
what men call Religion, that Religion 
which his Hiſtory pretends to inveſtigate. 
«Theſe uwXNVO WV CAUSES, ſays He, be- 
<« come the conſtant object of our hope 
end fear; and while the paſſions. are 
kept in perpetual alarm by an anxious 
* expectation of the events, the imagi- 
0 here ub is * * in forming 
Ba © ideas 


** 


t 1 


& way dt hots powers, on "which » we 
e have ſo entire a dependance.” He then 
goes on to acquaint, us with the original 
of theſe UNKNOWN CAUSES. ..< Could 
* men anatomize Nature, according to 
Y < the moſt. probable, at. leaſt the moſt 
* 00 intelligible philoſophy, they would find, 
that theſe Cauſes are nothing hut the 
z particular fabric and ſtructure of the 
WL MINUTE PARTS OF THEIR..OWN , BODIES 


IF cc by a regular and conſtant machinery, 
e all the events are produced, about 
which they are ſo much concerned. 
But this Philoſophy exceeds the com- 
e prehenſion of the ignorant multitude 
Niere we ſec, the original of theſe un- 
2 known Cauſes is nothing but the reſl lt 

MATTER and MOT 10Ns And again, | 
The Volgar, that is, indeed, ALL MAN» 
= « KIND, a few excepted, being ignorant 

I i006 uninſtruged, never elevate their 
ation to the Heavens, or pe- 
b their. wies ante: the 
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B 2 m enn 


& AND OF, EXTERNAL OBJECTS 3 and hat, 


ä 1 


. $ECRET STRUCTURE OF VEGETABLE OR : 


 "* ANIMAL BODIES; fo as to diſcover a 
* ſupreme mind or original providence, 3 
_ «which beſtowed order on every part of 
Nature. They conſider theſe admirable 


works in a more confined and ſelfiſn 


« view; and finding their own happineſs 


and miſery to depend on the ſecret in- 3 | 


« fluence and unforeſeen concurrence of I 
5 ©« external objects, : they regard with per- 3 ] 


& petual attention, the unxxNown -cavsss, _ 


+ which govern all theſe natural events, 
and diftribute pleaſure and pain, good 


«and ill, by their powerful, but ſilent 


t operation. The unxnown Cavszs are 


4. ſtill ap 8 
and in this general appearance or con- 


pealed to, at every emergence; 


-« fuſed image, are the perpetual objects 


-« of human hopes and fears, wiſhes and I 


40 apprehenſions. By degrees, the active 


. imagination of men, uneaſy in this | 


e abſtract conception of objects, about F 
"4 which it is inceſſantly employed, begins = 
« to render them more particular, and to 


4 clothe them in ſhapes more ſuitable to © | 
« its natu ral comprehenſion. It repreſents 1 
. them 


1 1 


1 them to be ſenſible, intelligent beings, 
4 « ike mankind; actuated by love and 
b hatred, and flexible by gifts and en- 
IX © treaties, by prayers and facrifices. 
XZ « Hixnce Tye orxicin or RELicion: 
tf And bence the origin. of idolatry or ** 
hien, 
The few excepted out of the whole race 


= of mankind are, we ſee, our Philoſopher | 
1 — and his gang, with their Pedler's ware of 
matter and motion, who penetrate by their 
diſquiſitions into the ſecret firufture of vege- 
table and animal bodies, to extract, like the „ 
Naturaliſt in Gulliver, Sunbeams out of | 
Cucumbers; juſt as wiſe a Project as this | 
of raiſing Religion out of the 1 * of 
matter and motion. 
All this ſhews how deſirous our Eſſayiſt 
was of not being miſunderſtood: as mean- 
ing any thing elſe than Naturaliſm (or the 
belief of a Creator and Phyſical Pre- 
'Z ſerver, but not Moral Governor) by the 
Religion he would recommend in the 
place of that Phantom, whoſe phyfical, 
or rather eee e, * is writ- : 
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ing. For this Phantom of a Religion, 
which acknowledges. a moral Governor, 


ariſes, he tells us, "From our ignorance of, Þ 
the reſult of matter and motion, caballing, 2M 
in the minute parts of * vegetable and axial = 


bodies. | 
The ſum then of all he teackes 3 is this; 
'T hat that Religion, of which he pro- 
feſſes himſelf a follower, and which has 
Its foundation in Reaſon, is NATURALISM : 7 
and, That that Religion which all man- 
kind follow, 4 few excepted, and of which 
he undertakes to give a natural biftory, is 
nothing but Super fition and Fanaticiſm, 
having its origin in human, Nature; that 
= 4 the imagination and the paſſions. 
only. | 


Fd 


REMARK n. 


This fully juſtifies the . which 2 
has been paſſed upon him for his Hifory © 
of. Great Britain; namely, that he owned 
no RRLIOION but what might be reſolved 
| into SUPERSTITION or FAN ATIC ISM; hav- 
ing repreſented the eſtabliſhed Epiſcopal 
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„„ 
entrehg abch the tolerste Plebytrin 
Form user the Names and the Ideas of 
Superſtition and Fanaticiſm, Indeed, (to 
do him juſtice,) though with much of- 
fence, yet without much malignity and 
contrary to his intention. For he ingenu- 
ouſly* enough confeſſed; that he gave his 
Hiſtory that attic ſeaſoning for no other 
end than to fit it to the palate of a very 
polite people; whoſe virtues; having only 
reached him at a diſtance, had, as is 
uſual, been much exaggerated; To 
s, however, for this falfe 
ſtep, hevehbughe proper to give: an ample 
apology for his conduct towards the cloſe 


of the ſecond Volume of his Hiſtory. 


And this containing ſomething more than 
an inſinuation that he believed, what his 
'* Natural Hiſtory ef Religion ſhews he does 
not believe, namely, the truth of Chriſti- 
anity, I ſhall take leave, without any 
ſuſpicion of being thought to go out of 
my way, to conſider it e oy 
paragraph. - 

This Sophiſmn, ard "tag of arguing Frm 
the abuſe of. an 0 thing, againſt” the uſe of 
B 4 it, 
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and erroneouſly d. 


1, is on of the groſſeſt, and at the ſame time 
the moſt common to which men are ſubject. 
The hiſtory F all ages, and none more than 
that of the Period which is our ſubjeB, of = 
fers us examples of the abuſe of Religion: 
Aud we have not been ſparing in ibis vo- 
lume, more than in the former, to remark, 
them. But whoever would from thence 
draw an inference to the diſadvantage of Re- 
ligion in general, would argue very mee | 


Thus he begins his Apology : 
would: not every Reader of him 2 


believe that he was quoting the words of 
an animadverter upon him, in reproof « of 
this very Sophiſtry ; which he was going 
to anſwer? For who was it, that had been 
drawing this inference to the diſadvantage of 
Religion, but our wiſe Hiſtorian himſelf ;. 
who had acknowledged no Religion but 


one or other of theſe ſpecieſes, Supetſti- 
tion or Fanaticiſm ; and had done his beſt 


to ſhew of what infinite miſchief both of 
fon were to Society ? The Reader may 


* Hiſt of Great Britain, V. II. P. 44950: 
1 oe” believe 


WES 
1 


FF 
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believe; what he pleaſes Gd if he be a 


Reader of Mr. Hume, he will find ex- 
erciſe enough. for his faith); but, this ſage ; 


obſervation is our, Hiſtorian's own. And 
the pleaſantry of it, is, you are obliquely 


requeſted to conſider it as a reproof, not 
of his own malice, but of the folly of his 
readers, who underſtood their Hiſtorian. 
to be in earneſt when he gave this picture 
of the religion of his country; whereas 
they had read him to little purpoſe, if 
they did not ſee him to be in the number 
of thoſe who throw about them firebrands 
and death, and then ſay, am I not in et? 
However, to be fair, I am ready to ex- 
cuſe bis readers in this (perhaps they can 
be excuſed in little elſe), for it is not to 
be diſguiſed that their maſter does indeed 
make the abuſes of Religion and Religion 
itſelf to be one and the ſame thing, All 


things conſidered therefore, I cannot but 
take this introduction to his apology, to 
be the pleading guilty with the inſolent 


air of an Accuſer, and under the circum- 


ſtances of a convict, talking the language 
of his judge. 


* 


However, 


k 


| d6es indeed bring us acquainted with an- 


Fog and to ſeture obedience to the laws f 


: 10 Hume only playing the Philoſopher, 


of theſe Virtuoſi, and ennobled with the 


Britain, where the Religion of Feſus, as 
he has ſince learnt, is yet profeſſed, I can 4 
hardly perſuade myſelf that he can mean 


{ | 26 1 


Ebwevet, though” in his firſt Volume 
of Hiſtory he neither ſpoke of, nor ſup- 
poſed any other Religion than what might 
be comptiſed either under ſuperſtition or 
fanatieiſn, yet here, in the ſccond, he 


other, and defines ir thus: The proper 
Mee of Religion is to reform men's lives, to 
purify tbeir brarts, to inforce all moral du- 


civil Mapiſtrate. Now, was Mr. Da- 


I ſhould take this to be no more than the 
definition of a mere moral mode, known 
by the name of a divine philoſophy in ibe 
mind; ſomething fluctuating in the brain 


title of Natural Religion: But as he is 
writing Hiſtory, and the Hiſtory of Great 


any other, than a Religion whoſe abodde 
is in the heart, and which expatiates 


into virtuous practice; and is therefore 
indeed 1 of 3 all theſe 


5 e * 
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pod things he peaks of. But why then 
vrhen he had heard ſo much of thoſe bug 
bear Counterfeits, -Superfition and Fun- 
titiſm, was there not one word ſlipt in, in 
recommendation of this reforming Neli- 
gion? One Word, in mere charity, for 
the honour of his dear country? That 
Strangers at leaf” (for he writes at large 
and for all mankind) might not ſuſpect, 
if ever indeed there was à true Religion 
amongſt us, that theſe Impoſtors and 
Counterfeits had driven her quite away. 
Well „ be not too haſty. To this he has 
an a Anſwer; A you ſhall mw? 
it in his ow] n Words it i. e. the 
true ſpecies of Religion, which he had j alt 
defined] purſues theſe ſalutary purpoſes, its 
operations, tbougb infinitely valuable, are 
ſecret and ſilent, and ſeldom come under tb 
cognizance of hiftory. The adulterate ſpecies” 
Fit alone, which inflames Faction, animates 
Sedition, and prompts Rebellion, diſtinguiſhes 
|  Hſelf on the open theatre of the world, and 
is the great ſource of Revolutions and-public 
Convulſions. The Hiſtorian therefore has 


den amy * to mention any other kind 
of 


4 5 * 
e 
5 * 4 * 


Region, and he may maintain the higheſt 
| regard for true piety, even while he wr e 
- all the abuſes of the falſe. — 
S8o it ſeems, that what. reforms men's 
lives, purifies their bearts, inforces moral du- 
Hes, and ſecures obedience to the laws, of the 
evil magiſtrate, is not worth a wiſe Hiſ- 
torian's Notice. If it were, he gives a 
very cogent reaſon why he ſhould bring 
it to the Notice of his readers likewiſe, 
for he tells us that the effects of this are 
SECRET and SILENT. Should not the 
Hiſtorian therefore lend a tongue to this 
powerful but modeſt directreſs of human 
life, and bring her in all her luſtre into 
our acquaintance? But be ſeldom comes 
under the © cognizance of Hiſtory. More 
ſhame for theſe falſe maſters of the Ce- 
remonies who ſo ſcandalouſly abuſe their A 
Then it is, the Hiſtorian ſhines when 3 
| he celebrates that adulterate ſpecies of Re= © 
 ligion, which inflames faction, animates ſe- , ; 
dition, and prompts rebellion : For then it; 
is that to theſe public Miſchiefs he may 
add his own, and under the cover of the 
| adulterate 
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2 ſpecies inculcate to the people 
that all Religion 1 is either ſuperſtition or _ 
, - naliciſm. 
If this was not his purpoſe, and he had 
no other deſign than to write ſober hiſ- 
_ tory, how could it ever enter into his 
head, that it was not at leaſt equally his 
buſineſs to explain to us what that thing 
is which makes ſociety happy, as what 
that is which makes it wretched and miſer- 
able? But from the honeſt man let us 
turn to the able writer, for in that light 
too he ſeems to have failed. It appears to 
me a matter of much greater importance 
that we ſhould be brought acquainted 
with true religion and its bleſſings, than 
with the falſe and all its miſchiefs: Be- 
* cauſe how ſhall we be able to avoid the 1 
latter, under our ignorance of the former, 
without running into the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and profeſſing no religion at all? 
Now, though this perhaps is what our 
hiſtorian would be at, yet he has found 
by experience, his Readers are not ſo rea- 
* to follow as he is to lead. 


Had 
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Tad dur Hikotian- only „bk th the 
Dignity ef bis Subject, in this too he 
would have found a great difference; or 
if he could not, a great example at leaſt 
was before his eyes, to have pointed out 
that difference; Lord Bacon, in his hiſ- 
tory of Henry VII. This, which in 
many reſpects is a model for this kind of 


writing, is much larger and more preciſe 


in the account of thoſe Laws by which 
Henty laid the foundation of a flouriſh- 
ing and happy Kingdom, than of the 
Inſurrections and Rebellions which diſ- 
turbed his own reign. Had he taken our 
Author's route, and incurred the cenſure 
fo juſtly due to it, I apprehend he had 
made a very fooliſh figure both amongſt 
his contemporaries and poſterity, by an 
apology of this kind. The proper office 
of Laws is to referm men lives, to inforce 
all moral duties and to ſecure obedience to the 
civil Magiſtrate; but while they purſue 
their - ſalutary © purpoſes, their operations, 
though infinitely valuable, are ſecret and fi- 
lent, and ſeldom come under the cognizance | 
7 Hiſtory. Lawr Ess Race alone, which | 
inflames 
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prompts: Rebellion, is — 4 Fe ons gs 11. 
ef an ibe open theatre of the world, and is 
the proper province of tbe Hiſtorian. Sup- 
poſe this great Hiſtorian, and He toe 
was a Philoſepber, had executed what he 
once projected, the hiſtory of his illuſtri- 


=Z ous Miſtreſs, are we to believe that be- 


cauſe  Walingham' 8 Jalutary operations 
were done in ſecrecy and in filence, that 


there he would let them have lain, as 20 


only buried himſelf in a circumſtantial de- 
tail of the- rogueries and turbulencies of 
the ſons of Loyola ? Would he not have 
gained more honout to himſelf, and pro- 


cured more benefit to his reader by re- 


vealing and explaining all the wheels and 
movements of that political machine, from 
which, as from the urn of a Demi-God, 
flowed abundance and felicity on his coun- 
try, than by unravelling the intrigues of 
the Jeſuits which ſpread ſedition, rebel - 
lion and murders all around them? 

But to ſee how differently men's week 


\ 


Y we framed even amongſt great Hiſtorians. 


Tacrrus 


tn] 


*Facirys laments bitterly that his fortune 
had. thrown him in an age, when there 
was nothing to write of but theſe horrors, 
+ fallion, ſeditions, public convulfions and Re- 
volutions. Opus aggredior opimum ca- 
« ſibus, atrox prelus, diſcors ſeditionibus, 
_ * ipſa etiam pace ſævum: quatuor prin- 
4 cipes ferro interempti: tria bella civilia, 
* plura externa, ac plerumque permixta.“ 
Our Chriſtian Hiſtorian riots in theſe ca- 
Iamities; and thinks that what inflames 
| faction, animates ſedition, prompts rebellion, 
and diſtinguiſhes itſelf on the open theatre 
of the world, is the only thing N the 
dignity of Hiſtory. . 7 
In a word, the offence he g gave was for 
Sil the Chriſtian Religion, Superſtition 
and Fanaticiſm. He ſays, it was falſe Re- 
ligion, not the true, which he thus qua- 
lifies. He is aſked then, how he came 
to ſay ſo much of the falſe, and nothing 
of the true? His anſwer is, That the true 
does every thing in ſecrecy and ſilence. The 
greater occaſion therefore was there for. 
him.to reveal this noble Myſtery for he 
tells us that both its aims and operations 
5 © nv 


are infinitely wa! If therefore le * 
for Keeping it hid, like a court. ſecret, 
or if, in his own words, it comes not under 
his cognizance, we muſt conclude, that 


either he knows little of the matter, r 


that he believes les. 

In concluſion, his own Apology has 
reduced him to this Dilemma. If he fays, 
he intends the definition of Religion here 
given, for the definition of the Corifian, 
how came he to compriſe all Religion, 


| 4 as he does in the firſt volume of his Hiſ- 
3 tory, under the names of Superſtition and 
1 Fanatitiſm ? He there mentions no other 


ſpecies and fo great a Philoſopher could - 
not be guilty of an imperfect enumera- 
tion. If he ſays, he means Natural Re- 
MMion by his ackinirion he only fixes the 
charge againſt him the more ſtrongly, 
namely, Irreverence and contempt of Re- 
velation. 
Either way, you — "*S our Apologiſt 
| comes off but lamely. But what then? 
—— To be of no Religion 8 
Argues a ſubtle moral L. nderflanding 
Aud IT 1s OFTEN cHERISH‚D.·— 
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hus it has 1 faid ; and I obſerve it 
for our. virtuous Author's. conſolation, 


ng the ill ſucceſs of his Hiſ- 
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But how his Civil let us return to his 
Natural Hi and ſee how he ſupports 
his Theſis. He does it by ſomething be- 
tween hiſtory and argument. He calls i i 
both: And You perhaps will think it 
__ -nelthen. _ „ 
„ The belief of one God, the phyſical 
preſerver but not moral Governor of the 
' Univerſe is, what we have ſhewn our 
Philoſopher dignifies with the title of tbe 
primary principles of genuine Theiſm and Re- 
ligion. Now, if the belief of one God, 
a moral Governor, was prior in time to 
Polytheiſm, it will follow, that Naru- 
RAL Is or the belief of one God, a Phy- 
cal preſerver only, is not genuine Tbeiſim 
23d Religion. Becauſe in his endeavour 
| to prove Polytheiſm the firſt in time, he 
has ſhewn the inability of mere uninſtruet- 
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f 2, man to aſe up to this 8 
the firſt. Eſſay of his Reaſon; the conſe - 
quence of Which is, that if the infant 
world had this knowledge, it muſt have 
been taught them by Revelation, and 
| whatſoever, is ſo raught, muſt be true. 

But it is become the general opinion 
. though it has been a long while 


a growing, our philoſopher hopes very 
ſpeedily to eradicate) that a belief of one 


8 God, the moral Governor, was the firſt 


Religion; induced thereto by the expreſs. 
aſſertion of an antient book confeſſedly of 
as good authority * other record * 
very remote antiquity. 

1 Our Philoſopher's buſinef r 1s 
to diſprove the Fact. And how do you 
® thipk he ſets about ir ? You ſee there are 
but two ways. Either fo prove à priori, 
and from the nature of things that Poly- 
1 theiſm muſt be before Theiſm ; and then 

indeed he may reject hiſtory and record : 

Or elſe. 2 pofteriori, and from antient teſ· 
timony; in which caſe, it will be incum- 
bent on him to refute and ſet. aſide that 

C2 celebrated 
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us, Theiſm' was the firſt. Our honeſt 


deſp iſes his reader too much to ſtand up- 
on pundtinos with him; he roundly af. 


OG 
"_ 


FAG" "tevvrd VO ' expretly tell 


Philoſopher does neither. He inſiſts chiefly 


| on ancient reſtimony, but is as filent con- 


cerning the Bible as if no ſuch book Had 
ever been written. cle 


Lord Bolingbroke, you know, before 


him had eniplojett this very medium 


of the priority of Polytheiſm to Theiſm, 


to inforce the ſame conclufion, namely, 
NarToratisn : but knowing better how 
to reaſon, and being perhaps at that mo- 
ment leſs diſpoſed to inſult common ſenſe 
in fo profligate a manner, he labours all 
he can to depreciate the authority ef the 


Bible. But our North Britiſh Philoſopher 


firms that all antiquity is on his fide; 
and, as if Moſes had no human authority 


; becauſe he allows him no divine, he will 
e 
honour, he has done Sanconiathon, of 
quoting him. though it was in order to 
efure N him. But you ſhall hear his own 


not condeſcend fo much as to do him 


words, 


£ 


„ 1 e 
: 4 3 "DIA his e egregious. diſhoneſty 


| dity. gs { EN 8 * f 5 es 9 . * TE 
X © As far as writing or hiſtory reaches, 
„ mankind, in antient times, appear uni- 


< we aſſert, that, in more antient times, 


e the diſcovery. of any art or ſcience, 
e men entertained the principles of pure 


RE | te norant and barbarous, they diſcovered 
c truth: But fell into error, as ſoon as 
e they ned learning and polite- 
0 «pes ®? . -. 
8 - Shall wwe offert, fays he. Why 4 no body 
eiuer aſſerted that Theiſm was before Po- 
- = lytheiſm, but thoſe who gave credit to 
their Bible. And thoſe who did ſo can 


natural to think that before the knowledge of 
letters, or the diſcovery of any art or ſcience, 
men entertained the principles of pure Theiſm 
paces: this Bible tells us, that the firſt 


E 3 1 man 


has led him into as ridiculous an abſur- 


<« yerſally to have been Polytheiſts. Shall 


<< before. the knowledge of letters, or 


« Theiſm.* That is, while they were ig- 


= eaſily evade his difficulty, that it is not 
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man did not gain the principles of. pure 
Fheiſm by a knowledge of letters or the diſ- 
covery of any art or ſcience, but by Ruvs- 
' LATION. But this man, who had run 
into unlucky miſtakes before concerning 
the ſtate of Religion in South Britain, 


believed in good earneſt that we had burnt 
our Bibles, and that therefore it would be 
leſs generous to inſult its aſhes, than to 


bury them in ſilence. This, I think, can 


only account for that virtuous aſſurance 
where he ſays, that As FAR AS WRITING 
OR HISTORY REACHES, MANKIND IN AN- 
TIENT TIMES APPEAR UNIVERSALLY TO 
HAVE BEEM PoLyYTHEISTS: And what 
ſyſtem do you think it is, of the origin of 


_ mankind, which he eſpouſes, inſtead of the 
Moſaic, to prove that Polytheiſm was 
the firſt Religion? No other, I will aſſure 


you, than the old Egyptian nonſenſe, 
which attempts to teach that men firſt 
ſtarted up like Muſhrooms. In a word, 
the men, on whoſe principles this wonder- 


ful Logician argues, never queſtioned the 


truth of his Theſis. To them therefore 
n this baſtle of a diſcovery is ridiculous 
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| not be ſurpriſed, if he did: It is but run- 


and even plauſibility of reaſoning, oan 


of entertaining the Public wich him, than 


T1797. | 


und impertinent. And thoſe who a. 
pute the fact with him, the Religioniſts, 
he leaves in poſſeſſion of all their argu- 
ments. So they laugh at it as an idle 
dream, raiſed on the abſurdeſt of the 
Atheeiſtie principles, the Epicurean. 

To this ridicule the reader fees, qur 
Philoſopher expoſes himſelf, even if we 
believe him to be here ſpeaking of fur: 
Theiſm, in the proper ſenſe of the words; 


dal is of the belief of a God, the moral 
> Governor of the World But Ridicule may 


not_be all which this mighty Theift de- 


Þ ferves. For what, if our Philoſopher 


ſhould mean by his pure and genuine Theiſm, | 
to which. he denies a priority of being, 
bis favourite NATuxAL Ts MHM? I ſhould 


ning his ſual philoſophic ue; from 
knavery-to nonſenſe, - 

| The reader, as he goes doug, will FR 
abundant reaſon for this charge. An 
Eflay, then, fo devoid of all . ſenſe, 


afford a Remarker no other opportunity 
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that of i the picture of ſome of 
his characteriſtic features, ſome of the 
predominant qualities, of which he is 
made up. An admired Antient, I re- 
member, has given us his opinion of this 
Go dleſs Wiſdom, which ſets Heaven and 
Earth at defiance. It is according to 
him, AMAelA TIE MA AA XAAEHH, 
AOKOT TA EINAI METTETH PO NHZIZ. 
The Charge is ſevere; yet you have made 
it out, but too clearly, againſt this author” 8, 
noble precurſor in the waſte ſpaces of 
Nature. I would now do as much by the 
diſciple and follower; and to that end 
ſhall keep your example in view while I 
preſent the Public with a few ſpecimens 
of his philoſophical virtues, his Reaſon- 
ing, his Conſiſtency, his Candour, and 
his Modeſty ; and all theſe promiſcuouſly, 
as they riſe in the natural diſorder of his 
Eo. 


RE M ARK I. 


te convulſions in Nature; * * diſ- 
« orders, prodigies, MIRACLES, though 
6 the 
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* the wot oppoſite to the plan of a wiſe 


cc ſuperintendent, impreſs mankind with 


« the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of religion; 


ce the cauſes of events ſeeming then the 


« moſt unknown and unaccountable .. 
Our philoſopher forgets himſelf. He 


owns and admits the plan of a wiſe ſuper- 


intendent : this plan is eſſent py his Na- 
TURALISM, He owns and admits the 
actual exiſtence of convulſions in Nature, 
diſorders, and prodigies : for theſe conform 


do his great principle of EXPERIENCE, his 
only rule of credit, and which therefore 


ſhould be his rule of right, Yet theſe 
convulſions, diſorders, prodigies are, he tells 
us, moſt oppoſite th the plan of a wiſe ſu- 
perintendent. Which in plain Engliſh is 
neither more nor leſs than, © That a wiſe 
<« {ſuperintendent croſſes and defeats his 
« own Plan.“ 


You aſk, how he fell into this abſur- 


ö 5 dity ? Very naturally, He was betrayed 
into it by his childiſh prejudice to M- 


® Page 44+ 
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RaAcLyYS: which happening to croſs a hurt 


imagination, while he was in the neigh+ 
bourhood of Prodigies, as Mountains and 
Giants always met together in the ren- 


counters of Don Quixote, he would not 


let them paſs without carrying with them 
ſome mark of his reſentment. And hav- 
ing ſhewn, in a book written for that 
good purpoſe, that Mix Ac Es were moſt 


he was not content to brand miracles alone 


with this infamy, but (ſo dangerous it is 
to be found in ill company) he charges 
the ſame villany, on Convulfions in nature, 


* diſorders, and prodigies, things inthemſelves 
very innocent, and by old experience 
known to have exiſted, 

Thus a laudable zeal againſt his capital 
Enemy, Mix acLEs, happening to be ill 
placed, this great philoſophic detection 
of one of the prime maſter-wheels of 


ſuperſtition labours with immoveable non- 
ſenſe. 


REMARK 


Oppoſite to the plan of a wiſe ſuperintendent, 
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d experience, and to the eſtabliſhed courſe 
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REMARK v. 


But now 1 have ound our Au- 
thor's averſion to miracles, it may not be 


improper -juſt to take notice, in paſſing, 


of that capital argument, which he and 
Lord Bolingbroke have borrowed from 


Spinoza againſt them. It is, that they 


& are incredible, becauſe contrary to all 


& of Nature.” 

But is not this an admirable argument? 
A circumſtance is urged againſt the reali- 
ty of miracles, which muſt neceſſarily at- 
tend miracles, if there ever were any : 


their eſſence conſiſting 1n their being effects 
produced contrary to the common courſe 


of Nature; and their end in their being 


effects contrary to experience. For could 
they be eſteemed the immediate work of 


the Lord of Nature, if they did not con- 
trol Nature? Or, could they be eſteem- 
ed the extraordinary declaration of his 
will, if not contrary to our eee of | 
the common courſe of Nature? 


We ” 


fel 


2 But | hold a little, he will ſay. It is 
e indeed of the eſſence of a miracle, that 
&* jt be contrary to common experience. 
But for this very reaſon I affirm, that 
* no miracles at all can' ever be proper 
objects of Belief. For why believe an 
event againſt all experience, upon a 
- < teſtimony the credibility of which Is 
founded in Experience: * 
Short and round, it muſt be ue. 
But, Good Sir, ſince you put the matter 
ſo home, one word in your ear about this 
ſame experience. To what experience is 
it that miracles are contrary? If you 
mean honeſtly and would anſwer to pur- 
Poſe, you muſt ſay, To Experience i in 
* all sven casrs as thoſe in which the 
« exiſtence of miracles is alledged.” But 
what experience then do miracles contra- 
dict? Where do you find your ſuch caſes, 
in order to draw your argument from ex- 
perience? In the moon, or in any other 
of the worlds which philoſophers have f 
found or fancied in the heavens? For in 
the world which we men inhabit I know 
not what bike caſes can be pretended. 
What 


t 8 ? 


What then becomes of your experience? 
Or, rather, how unhappy i is your appeal to 
it, when all the experience, we * 1 
lies on the other ſide? 
But this is only a brief hint to tha wiſe. 
And our philoſopher, in particular, is left 
to make his beſt of it. The reader ſees, 
> this is no time or place to purſue a conſi- 
> deration of ſuch importance any further. 


> KEMARE-VL 


4 There is a ſtrange perverſity in the ar- 
- . rangement of our Author's philoſophical 

ideas, occaſioned by the vain affectation of 
ſingularity. 

Nothing hath been more uncontroverts 
ed, either in antient or modern times, 
than that the notion of the Unity, amongſt 
the Pagans, aroſe from their Philoſophers. 

No, ſays this penetrating Sage, it came 

from the People : and that by the moſt 

natural progreſs in the world. Men's 
e exaggerated praiſes and compliments 

as till ſwell bei ideas upon them; and 

| * elevating. 


141 


& clevating their Deities to the utmoſt 


« bounds of perfection, at laſt beget the 
* attributes of Unity and Infinity, Sim- 
« « plicity and Spirituality *.” 
Tux PzoPLE ſure, the people are che 
i eg 
Turn this people to the South, and you 
ſee them fall down before Dogs and Cats 


and Monkeys. Place them to the North, 
and they worſhip ſtocks and ſtones. But 
give them once 105 Eaſtern aſpect, and 


they ſhoot out into praiſe and panegyric, 


which preſently produces a firſt Cauſe. It 


is pity but we could leave them here in 
quiet poſſeſſion of their glory. It is not 


my fault that we cannot. Our Philoſo- 


pher ſeems to be oppreſſed with his own 


diſcovery. Though the people might, 


in this manner, find out the firſs Cauſe, 
yet he is ſenſible they knew not what to 


do with it, when they had it. They would 


not leave their falſe Gods for the true; 
they could not bring both to 4 good un- 
derſtanding; they had neither {kill nor 
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addreſs to aſſociate them together; and 
the true God was neither to be praiſed or 


pauegyriſed 1 into an alliance with the falſe. 5 


5 What was to be done? Some philoſophic 
| fetch, much above the people, was, as 
he rightly obſerves, neceſſary to complete 


the ſyſtem of paganiſm. This the Philo- 


ſophers performed, and finiſhed all with a 
maſter-ſtroke. . _ 

« Such refined . ien 
95 diſproportioned to VUL 


3 


coupRE- 


© © HENSION, remain not long in their ori- 


« ginal purity; but require to be ſup- 
ce ported by the notion of inferior medi- 


< ators or ſubordinate, agents, which in- 


« terpoſe between mankind and their 
e ſupreme deity. Theſe demi-gods or 


middle beings, partaking more of hu- 
% man nature, and being more familiar 


e to us, become the chief objects of de- 


« yotion, and gradually recal that idolatry, 


1 which has been formerly baniſhed by 


the ardent prayers and panegyrics o 
* timorous indigent mortals “.“ 


* Page 55—56. 
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Thus the vulgar, you ſee, in their high 
flights of praiſe and panegyric, role up to 
the diſcovery of a firſt Cauſe ; while a ſet 
of wiſer men are called in to reſtore the 
mob of middle deities to their priſtine 
honours: And this, to ſuit the objects of 
— to vulgar comprebenſioun. 5 
Now ſhallow men, like You or me, 
would ſay, why all this buſtle and the 
bardying about of an unjointed Syſtem ? 
Why did not one ſet of workmen under- 
take the whole? Or, if there were need 
of Coadjutors, how came the parties to 
act in fo prepoſterous a manner, that the 
people aſſumed to themſelves what be- 
longed to the Philoſophers, the diſcovery 
e the firſt Cauſe; and the Philoſophers 
undertook what belonged to the people, 
the diſcovery of demi-gods and middle beings? 
Or, will he ſay, that the People did both ? 
difcovered the Unity in their blind, 7imor- 
ons and indigent ſtate, and, when they 2 
. were ſo well informed, ſtruck out, in a 


lucky moment, their groſs ſyſtem of Po- 
W ? 
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1 He may fay whar he will; but ridbody 
E hall perſuade me but that an Author, 
who makes ſo great a figure himſelf in 
the various walks of Philoſophy, would 

| have given the honour of the whole to 
his own Profeſſion; could it have been 
done without dimming and impairing, in 
| fo capital a manner, the illuſtrious cha- 

8 racter of an original * a 
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= MM. The Ge tes (fays our " Hiſtorian) 4 
"© 1 Zamolxis their Deity to be the 
only true God; and aſſerted the wor- 


ö * ſhip of all other nations to be addreſſed 

| & to fictions and chimeras *. 

This affertion contradicts all Antiquity, 

, as well as the very nature and genius of 

| Paganiſm itſelf, But what of that? It 

ſerved an honeſt purpoſe: the purpoſe to 

, which all his patriot endeavours tend, the 

i diſcredit of Revelation. And on ſuch 

f * Page 583. ; ; 
: D - 


55 t 1 
in occaſion 2 granuitgus aſſertion, lis 
him nothing. Big TY 
Now it hath been 8 one e "= 
1 mark of favourable diſtinction in 3 | 
behalf of Revelation, that tbe Jews af- 
firmed * the God of Ifrael to be the only true 
Cod; and aferted the worſhip of all other © 
nations to be addreſſed to mere fiftions and 
| chimeras. So far was well. But then he | 
ſhould have taken care not to contradict 
himſelf ſo very ſoon afterwards; where 
ſpeaking of the univerſal] genius of Pa- 
I ganiſm, he tells us, © Idolatry is attended 4 
with this evident advantage, that by 7 
< limiting the powers and functions of its 
deities, it naturally admits the Gd 
of other ſects and nations to a ſhare ß 
« divinity, and renders all the various | 
6 deities, as well as rites, ceremonies 
& or traditions, compatible with each 
* other *.”. | 
But as this obſervation was not his own, 
being ſtolen from a late writer on the hiſ- 
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REMARK VII. 


1 But the Paragraph (from which the 
Jllaſt quotation is borrowed) will afford us 
further matter of ſpeculation. It con- 
= tains' a detailed compariſon between the 
LL advantages and diſadvantages of Ipor A- 
1 TRY and Türslu; and thus the account 
' * „ EY 
2 PolvrnENII. or olatrous Jorllip, | 
8 being founded entirely in vulgar tra- 
„ ditions, is liable to this great incon- 
I venience, that any practice or opinion, 
= << however barbarous or corrupted, may 
i „ be authorized by it; and full ſcope is 
27 «left for knavery to impoſe on credu- 
* lity, till morals and humanity be ex- 5 
XZ <« pelled from the religious ſyſtems of 
X © mankind. At the fame. time, idolatry 
eis attended with this evident apvan- 
ac, that, by limiting the powers 
d and functions of its deities, it naturally 
= © admits the gods of other ſes and na- 
Ds: tions 


tions to a ſhare of divinity, and ren: 


2 e both in its advantages and 


i 

j 
| 
1 
i 
if 
if 
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logic ſeems to require it. But what of _ © 
us in the ſame page, that the diſadvan- 


abuſe of it. They. ariſe, ſays he, from 


REMARK IX. 
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ce ders all the various deities, as well as 4 | 
«© rites, ceremonies, or traditions, com- 
ee patible with each other. Theiſm is 


*© DISADVANTAGES “. a 


The advantages and Fan of 4 


1 7 ohtbeiſm are, we ſee, ſuch as ariſe from 1 
the nature and efſence of Idolatry. Would 
you not expect, that the advantages ang 


diſadvantages of theiſm ſhould have. the 
ſame relation to their ſubject? Good 


that, if his cauſe requires other manage. 
ment? He ſcruples not therefore to tell _ © 


tages here mentioned as ariſing from The- 
iſm, come not from the nature but the 


* the vices and prejudices of mankind.” 


Still we are detained. on the ſame ſpot; 7 
winch is ſo fruitful of curioſities, that 
- there 


5 Pag 555 
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= b BY 
E | there i is -ho Ricring from it. He is ſpeak- 

ing of the abſurdities or miſchiefs, 1 
cannot well ſay which, that ariſe from 
Revelation. And one, or perhaps both 
of theſe he intends to infer Sages the 150 
| lowing obſer vation. 

While one ſole object of r is 
<< acknowledged, the worſhip of other 
« deities is regarded as abſurd and 1Mp1-, 

<< ous, Nay, this unity of objec? ſeems na- 
60 turally to require the UNITY OF FAITH 
* AND CEREMONIES, and furniſhes de- 


ſigning men with a pretext. for repre- 


« ſenting_ their adverſaries as prophane, 
« and the ſubjects of divine, as well as 
66 © human vengeance *.” 

Ihe calumnious inſinuation, i in hl paſ- 


Y 7 ſage, about the origin of Perſecution (the 


abuſe, and not the reaſonable conſequence 
of a true principle) is below any body's 
notice. What J quote it for is a curious, 
obſervation, though made, but on the 
by—that tbe unity of objeft ſeems naturally 
to require. the UNITY OF FAITH AND CE- 
REMONIES. : 
| _ * Pape 59. 
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unity of faith. I am apt to think it does. 
For if the object of belief be ſingle, the 
belief can ſcarce be double: unleſs by a 
drunkenneſs of the underſtanding, like 
that which doubles the objects of ſenſe. ry 
But then, bat unity f objet as naturally 
requires unity of ceremony, is not fo clear. 
Unity of faith is neceſſary, | becauſe truth, 
which is the general object of faith, is 
but one. But who ever affirmed, before 
our author, that unity of ceremony was ne- 
ceſſary? Ceremony is only an expreſſion 
of duty: And duty may be expreſſed a = 
thouſand different ways. Unity of civil 7 
obedience under the ſame government is 
neceſſary. But is unity of civil obeiſance | 
to the ſame Governor, equally un | 
tary? 3 
But in the brain of this paradoxical Phi. 
loſopher, Faith and Ceremonies ſeem to 
have changed places. We ſee here how 
he has exalted ceremonies. You ſhall ſee 
next how he degrades faith. © 
He aſſures us, that the Egyptian 
66 © wy though fo abſurd, yet bore ſo 
„ great 
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111 
great 4 reſemblante to the Jewiſh, that 
« the. ancient Writers, even of the greateſt 
genius, were not able to.obſerve any differ- 
« ence between them z; in proof of which 
he quotes Tacitus and Suetonius: And 


then adds, . Theſe biſe Heathens, obſerv- 


« ing. ſomething in the GENERAL AIR and 
% gens and SPIRIT of the two Reli- 
« gions 0: be the ſame, ESTEEMED THE 
<* DIFFERENCES. OF THEIR, DOGMAS T0 
© FRIVOLUUS TO DESERVE ANY ATTEN- 
40 TION .““ E 

Theſe wiſe 8 were de 15 2 
eee But what then becomes of the 


viſdom of a much greater man, our Phi- 


loſopher himſelf? who hath aſſured us, 
that the general air and genius and ſpirit 


of the two. Religions were fo far from be- 


ing the /ame, that they were totally dif- 
ferent. For, ſpeaking of Revelation and 
Paganiſm, or of Theiſm and Polytheiſm, 
he found this remarkable difference in the 
air and genius and ſpirit of the two Reli- 
gions, that Idolatry has this evident 


* Page 76. + Page 77. 
7D 4 . 
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© ADVANTAGE over Theiſm, that by li- 
e miting the powers and functions of its 

* « deities, it naturally admits the Gods of 

s other ſects and nations to a ſhare of di- 
M$ vinity, and renders all the various dei- 
<< ties, as well as rites, ceremonies or tra- 
editions compatible with each other.“ 
Whereas in Theiſm, While one ſole 
object of devotion is acknowledged, the 
i worſhip of other deities is regarded as 
« abſurd and impious.” - Nay he tells us 
in the ſame place, That Theiſm is op- 
« polite” to Polytheiſm, both in its ad- 
e vantages and diſadvantages *." 

In ſhort, in that Sect ion nothing is alike; 
in the Section before us every thing is the 
ſame. So various in wiſdom is antient and 
modern Infidelity | However a difference 

between the Jewiſh and Egyptian Reli- 

gion, he owns, there was. But it was a 
difference only in DoGMAs TOO FRIVO-. 
LOUS TO DESERVE ATTENTION; being 
indeed nothing more than this, whether 

- mankind ſhould fall down before a dog, 


V Fege 58—59, „„ 
| a Cat, 


a cat, "ora — or ler he would 75 
1 worſhip the God of the Univerſe. ' From 
this curious ſpecimen of our ' Author's 
ideas concerning Far1Ta and CEREMONIES, 
we cannot but conclude, that he has ſet 
up for à writer againſt Religion, before * 
he had rv = his Catechiſm. ' 4 


1 r j | ; | 
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= © e TEAR ſays © our great 
2X <« Philoſopher and Divine, that the doc- 
e trines:of the Chriſtian Religion [mean-. 
ing the CaTrorLic, for he knew no 
XZ © other), which recommended only paſ- 
e ſive. courage and ſuffering, had ſub- 
XZ < dued the ſpirit of mankind, and fitted 
= © them for ſlavery and ſubjection. And 
this obſervation would certainly be 
* juſt, were there not many other cir- 
„ cumſtances in human ſociety, which 
control the genius and character of a 
. ehe © SGP 


TO. 8 . 15 
8 Machiavel RE 


>, 


$4; Macbiavel, ſays he, eau the Catholic 


Religion. That tis, he meant the Ro- 
man Catholic, in conradiftindtion, to the 


"= he had, be ee jr" an had 
wrote like. this rambliog..North-Briton, 
For it is not the Catholic Religion, ſo 
diſtinguiſhed, but the Goſpel itſelf, whic 
gave libertine men the pretence of ſaying, 
that it ſubdued the ſpirit. of mankind, and 
- fitted them for ſlavery and ſubjefion. But 
here a ſudden qualm comes over our Phi- 
loſopher. He. was aſhamed of ſaying 
this of the Goſpel, And well he might. 

For, though he ſays, the ob/ervation is 
cer tainly juſt, there never was a ranker 

calumny. The Goſpel recommends no 
ſuch thing as paſſive courage and ſuffering, 

either with regard to the domeſtic inva- 

ders of our civil rights, or to the foreign 

enemies of-our country: And there are 

but one or two illiterate and fanatic ſects, 

pdf very ſmail extent, in the whole Chriſtian 

World, who have ſo underſtood and 
abuſed the Goſpel. The only paſſive cou- 
rage and ſuſſerirg it recommends is to par- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 ticulars, 


] 
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| Guben whoſe abe civil ſociety 
bath iniquitouſly violated. Now, if in- 


ſtead of this paſſive courage and ſuffering the 


Goſpel had recommended to its private 


followers to fly to arms and repel the force 

of the civil magiſtrate, when he abuſed 

his authority, in ſuppreſſing truth and 
the rights of conſcience, what tragical 
_ exclamarions would theſe very men have 
_ raiſed againſt the factious ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity? Indeed, to our Author's ſhame 


be ir ſpoken, the very contrary of all this 


is the truth. The effects of the Goſpel 
are moſt ſalutary to human Society: for by 
encouraging inquiry and by inſpiring” a 
ſpirit of liberty in religious matters, it 
naturally inclines its followers to _ the 
lame i panes into civil. 


REMARK IY 


But this ws man can allow bicaſelf, 
on all occaſions, to calumniate the Reli- 
gion of his country: ſometimes openly _ 
and groſsly; but oftner, as in the follow- 
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dnyibſtance; in we AR _ of Inſi- 
me only. S 


Were livre a: Rel gion Py) S ey 
*« pelt Ma bometaniſin of this inconfiftence) 


„Which ſometimes painted the deity in 
4 the moſt ſublime colours, as the creator 
4 of heaven and earth; ſometimes de- 
4 graded him nearly to a level with bu- 
man creatures in his powers and faculties, 


< while at the ſame time it aſcribed to 


him ſuitable inſirmities, paſſions and par- 


8 fialities of the moral kind: That Reli- 
* gion, after it was extinf?, would allo be 
4 cited as an inſtance of thoſe contradic- 


tions, which ariſe from the groſs, vul- 


gar, natural conceptions of mankind, 

<* oppoſed to their continual propenſity 
< towards flattery and exaggeration, No- 
* thing indeed would prove more ſtrongly 
* the divine origin of any Religion, than 
to find (and happily this is the caſe with 


* Chriftzanity) that it is free from a con- 


e tradition fo dent to human na- 
+ ture “.“ N Po wen 


* Page 40—50. | 
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We ſee what the man would be at, 
through all his diſguiſes. And, no doubt, 
he would be much mortified,' if we did 
not; though the diſcovery, we make, is 


only this, That, of all the ſlanders againſt 


Revelation, this before us is the triteſt, 


the dirtieſt and moſt worn in the drudgery 
of Free- thinking. Not but it may -paſs 


with his friends. And they have my free 


leave to make their beſt of it. What 1 


quote it for, is only to ſnew the rancour 
of heart which poſſeſſes this unhappy 
man, and which could induce him to 
employ an inſinuation againſt the Jewiſn 
and Chriſtian Religions; not only of no 


weight in itſelf, but of none; I will ven⸗ 


ture to ſay, even in his own opinion. 
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* The Wr ohiloſophi 25 — 2 


« (ſays our no leſs learned and philoſophi- 
« cal Naturaliſt) diſcourſing of Religion, 
„ pretends not to deliver any thing be- 
* yond probabilities | and appearances: 

Such 
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„ Soch was his good ſenſe and modera- 
tion]! But the paſſionate, the zealous 
e Auguſtin inſults the noble Roman on 


his ſcepticiſm and reſerve; and profeſſes 


* the moſt thorough belief and aſſurance. 
A Heathen poet, however, contemp6- 
„ rary/wath the Saint, ABsunD & eſteems 
the religious ſyſtem of the latter, fo 
« falſe; that even — child- 
* ren, he ſays,” coul IE euer to 


4 believe ie oy ww 


From the * as voy . we 
learn, that the Pagans inſulted the Chrif- 
tians, and the Chriſtians the Pagans, for 


the ſuppoſed abſurdity of each other's 


ſyſtem. Agreed. And what then? Were 


their ſeveral ſyſtems equally abſurd? This 


is what he would infinuate, or his ob- 


ſervation is, impertinent Yet does not 
Mr. David Hume inſult the Religionifts, 


as abſurd; They, him, as ten times 


more abſurd? Will he ſay, that He and 
they have equal reaſon? But what, in 
the mean * becomes s of * : 
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We muſt conclude then, that it is poſſible, 


one party may be in the right and the 
other in the wrong. The conſequence is, 
that his approbation of Varro, and his 
cenſure of Auguſtin, is temerarious and 
unjuſt. For what hinders but that Au- 
guſtin's #horongh belief and aſſurance might 
be full as reaſohable when he. defended 
Chriſtianity, as Varro's not venturing be- 
yond probabilities and appearances," when he 
_ apologized for Paganiſm? Had our mo- 


dern Philoſopher, who has a much worfe 


cauſe than Varro's:to:defend; but imitat- 


mends, | inſtead of Auguſtin's ihorongb 


aſſurance, which he condemns, his reader 


perhaps would have thought better both 
of his ſenſe and honeſty. Oh, but for 
his honeſty and impartial indifference be- 
tween Chriſtianity and Paganifin, he has 
given us ſuch a convincing proof in this 
very inſtance, that he ought ever hereafter 


to go ſcot-free. We have obſerved, that 


he has praiſed Varro and condemned Au- 
guſtin : but to ſhew—Tros Rutuluſve 


fuat—he tells us honeſtly—that a Heathen 


poet, 
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Poet, however, contemporary with the Saint, 


,ABSURDLY eſteems the religious ſy fem of the 
latter. Li. e. Chriſtianity]. /o falſe, that even 
the credulity of. children, be ſays, could not 
engage them 10 believe it. Now here, where 
he has been at the expence of ſo much 
fair dealing, he. ought. to- be. indulged in 


rewarding himſelf for it, which he has 


done in — — modeſt inſinuation, that 
Chriſtianity was ſo falſe and nauſeous 
that even children could not be en 
to ſwallow it. 


. taatinadabines- 


3 of poets. But while one Philo- 


loſopher lives, I defy all the poets of an- 


tient or modern date to equal him either 


in abſurdity or fiction. The poet, he here 
abuſes, is CI Aubius Rurilius NouA- 
TIAN US. He tells Lou, how this Poet 
reviles Chriſtianity: and quotes the Poem, 


the book, and the page. Would you 


ſuſpect all this to be a flam, and not one 
word of truth, from beginning to end? 
Jet ſo it is. Rutilius is ſpeaking of a 
2 EW, by name and title; and the Rites 
of Fudaiſm, as they * that Reli- 

1 gion 


L 6s ] 


Sion from all Aer are the ſubje& of 
his Satire. The yhole dae is as fol- 
lows. © An fs 


2 # N 


N. A loch querulus curam a Jon 
EY - vs ageba ; 
* Wee animal diſſociate ces; 


© Vexatos frutices, pulſatas imputat gas 


Damnaque Uibatæ Fan clamat 
„ 

* Reddimus obſcene convicia debita 

. ane 


* Quz genitale caput e A 2 


* Radix ftultiriz, cui n 1 cor- 


di; 
cc Sed cor frigidius religione ſul eſt. 


790 Septima quæque dies turpi damnata ve- 


terno, 
* Tanquam laſſati mollis i imago Dei. 
« Cetera mendacis deliramenta cataſtæ, 
* Nec pueros omnes credere Poſie 
3 aer 1 


The Pagan writers indeed frequently 


confound the two ſets of Judaiſm and 


» ad 


* ſter. L. 1, v. 383. 


E _ Chriſtianity, - 
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Chriſtianity, with one another. But here, 
there is not the leaſt room for that poor 


ſubterfuge. Rutilius ſpeaks of Judaiſm 
by name: and to ſhew us that he under- 
Tood his ſubject, he reviles it for thoſe 
very rites, which are peculiar to Judaiſm ; 


namely, the diſtinction between clean and 
unclean meats, circumciſi ion, and the . Sab- 
bath. Yet, if You will believe this ho- 


neſt man, Rutilius repreſents CRISTIA- 


' NITY as fo falſe, that even the credulity 


4 children could not engage them to believe 
And why. ſhould You not believe 
. He is a Philoſopher, a follower 


of truth, and a virtuous man: One (as 


he ſays of himſelf) whoſe errors ſhould be 
excuſed, ON ACCOUNT OF THE CANDOUR 
AND , SINCERITY WHICH ACCOMPANILS 


"THEM To 


REMARK XIII 
6 If ever there was a nation or a time 
«(ſays our Philoſopher) in which the 
* public religion loſt all authority over 


f Dedicat. p. iü. ; 


_—_— 


EF 01 


te mankind, we might expect, that ink- 
e delity in Rome, during the Ciceronian 


age, would openly have erected it's 
© throne, and that Cicero himſelf, in 


e every ſpeech and action, would have 
e been its moſt declared abettor. But, 


« jt appears, that, whatever ſceptical li- 


* berties. that great man might uſe, in 
« his writings or in philoſophical conver- 


e ſation; he yet avoided, in the com- 
mon conduct of life, the imputatiou of 
« DzisM and PrRoranzeness.. Even in 
„ his own family, and to his wife, Te- 
„ rentia, whom he highly truſted, he was 


willing to appear a devout religioniſt ; 


de and there remains a letter, addreſt to 
her, in which he ſeriouſly deſires her 


« to offer a ſacrifice to Apollo and ÆAſcu- 


* lapius, in gratitude for the recovery of 
„ his health +.” 


Here he ſeems to commend Cicero (for 


his vanity, perverſeneſs, and love of pa- 
radox make him always think at large, 


and write at random) on a topic which 


expoſes his own wicked practice, namely, 
| ® Pege 81—B2, 
E Cicero's 
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Eicefe' care, in the common conduf# of 
Vfe, to ſet the people an example of re- 
verence for the eſtabliſhed Religion. But 


whether this was ſaid in praiſe or diſ- 


praiſe of that noble Roman, it matters 


not, ſince preſently after he contradicts 
his own account, and aſſures us, that the 
ſame Cicero was ſo far from avoiding, 
in the common conduct of life, the imputation 
F DeisM and PaoraxENESS, that He 


made no ſcruple in a public court of Fudi- 
ature, of teaching the dofirine of a future 
tate, at @ MOST RIDICULOUS FABLE, 70 
avhich. nobody would give any attention +. 
And this without the leaſt care of recon- 
ciling Cicero, to himſelf; or his own 
contradictory obſervations, to his reader. 


R EMARK XIV. 


But he treats whole Bodies of: men no 


better than Particulars. © We may ob- 
1 ſerve (ſays he) that, notwithſtanding 
+ * the dogmatical, IPPErious ſtyle of all 


3 . + Page g1. 


* cc ſuper- 


* * 


1 6 1 

* fupertttion the conviction of the Re- 

40 ligioniſts, in all ages, is more affected 

than real, and ſcarce ever approaches, 

in any degree, to that ſolid belief and 
* perſuaſion, which governs: us in the 

common affairs of life. Men date not 

< avow, even to their own hearts, the 

* doubts, which they entertain on ſuch 

a ſubjects : they make a merit of impli- 

* cit faith; and - diſguiſe to themſelves 

their REAL INFIDELITY, by the ſtrong- 

** eſt aſſeverations and molt pofitive bi- 
„ gotry. But. nature is too hard for all 

te their endeavours, and ſuffers not the 

* obſcure, glimmering light, afforded i in 

* thoſe ſhadowy regions, to equal the 

« ſtrong impreſſions, made by common 
* ſenſe and by experience. The uſual : 
* courſe of men's conduct belies their 
words, and ſhews, that the affent in 

< theſe matters is ſome unaccountable +} 
operation of the mind betwixt diſbelief } WW: 
«and conviction, - but approaching much : 124 
* nearer the former than the latter „% 
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This is ſupertatively modeſt, When 
all Religioniſt ſays that an infidel writer, 
(like this man) in order to ſkreen himſelf 
from the reſentment of the Law, ſays one 
thing and thinks another, there is no end 
of the clamours raiſed againſt unchari- 
table Churchmen, But Mr. David Hume 
may fay all this and more of Religioniſts, 
and yet preſerve his charafteg of a philo- 
ſopher and a friend of Truth. Bot in- 
fidelity owed him a ſhame, and he pre- 
ſently unſays it all; and confeſſes that 
Religioniſts are ſo far from being toſſed 
about in doubt and unbelief, that nothing 
is more conſtant than the courſe of even 
the wiſeſt and moſt experienced of them, 
invariably ſteady to the point of faith. 
For after having ſaid a great deal to ſhew 
that Socrates and Xenophon did in reality 
give credit to Augurs and Omens, he con- 
'* _. cludes thus, It is for the ſame reaſon, 
4% I MAINTAIN, that Newton, Locke, 
Clarke, &c. being Arians or Socinians, 
« were VERY SINCERE, in the creed they 
« | 6 profeſſed : and I ALWAYS OPPOSE THIS 
„ ARGUMENT to ſome Libertines, who 
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« will needs have it, 3 it was impoſſi- 
« ble but that theſe great Philoſophers 
« muſt have been HyyoczrTes . K* 
Our modeſt Philoſopher had employ- 
ed the 8 3d page of this wonderful eflay 
to prove, that notwithſtanding the dog- 
matical imperious le of all ſuperſtition, yet 
Religioniſts are HyrockrrEs, their con- 
villion in all ages being more AFFECTED 
. Zhan REAL't and a great deal more traſh 
to the ſame purpoſe. Yet here in the 
giſt page he MainTAiNS againſt Libertines, 
that theſe Religioniſts are VERY SINCERE, 
and no Hypocrites, Nay, in ſpite, as 
it were, to his 83d page, he affirms that 
he ALWAYS oppoſes this argument to iber- 
tines. 

But are you to think, he talks thus 
wantonly, for no other end than to ſhew 
his contempt of the reader? By no means. 
For though this be, ſometimes, motive 
ſufficient for our paradoxical Gentleman 
to contradif, yet we muſt needs think 
there was ſome important occaſion which 
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ing tenet, is this“ In the mean time it 


1 * 


N kim 4a 775 give 1b. hes bimfelf 
He — in f choice (for what hindered 
him, when. unreſtrained by Ke conſide- 
rations of it ruth or falſbe od) repreſent 

he the Rebioionits as either Naves 5. Fools. 
But this did not content his noble paſſion 


for miſchief,” He would: have them Bork. 


\ LALLY 


Unluckily this could not be done without 
a contradiction. To make them Knaves, 
he was to ſhew- they profeſſed one thing 
and believed another: ? make them 
Fools, they were to be repreſented as 
Readily and fincerely belieying all things. 
The contradiction, we ſee, was unavoid- 
able: but how he came ſo needleſsly to 
ſaddle himſelf with the he—T ALWAYS, 
ſays he, oppoſe this argument to libertines— 


I confeſs ſurpaſſes 1 my comprehenſion. 


Well, haviog floundered fo ſhamefully, 


he is for recoyering himſelf ; and hee 


fore ſteps into the gap, between theſe 
two extremes, a moderating tenet; ; and N 


ſo leaves all Religioniſts, both antient 


and modern, f in a kind of MDE STATE, 
between Knaves and Fools, His conciliat- 


6 in 


* 


1 


* jg obvious, that the empire of all rek- 


&-gious faith over the underſtanding in 
* wavering and uncertaityz ſubject to all 
0 varieties of humour, and dependent 
the preſent incidents, which rike the 
„imagination. The difference is only in the 
„ degrees. An ancient will place a ſtroke 
< ternately through a whole diſcourſe: 
„A modern often thinks in the ſane 
*© way, though he may be more * 
in his expreſſions *,” |... / 


I am ſo tired wk his. ee e 
that I ſhall let this paſſage go, unexamin- 


ed upon that head, notwithſtanding it 


looks ſo aſquint both to the right and left, 


and agrees neither with the thorough IH 
pocriſy, nor the ſincere belief of the two 
paſſages, it is brought to reconcile. But, 
as it ſtands alone, I may be allowed to 


aſk, Why is the modern Chriſtian more ; 
guarded in bis, expreſſi ons, than the ancient 
Pagan? Does not human nature always 


operate alike in the like circumſtances? 
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If therefore, in this modern ſuperſtition, 
called Chriſtianity, men are more conſiſ- 
tent in the profeſſion of their belief, than 
in that antient ſuperſtition, called Paganiſm, 
does not this ſhew that the circumſtances 
were not alike? And. what other dif- 
ference in circumſtances could there be. 
if not this, that Chriſtianity having a ra- 
tional foundation, its profeſſors ſtood 
ſteady and unmoved; and Paganiſm only 
fluctuating in the fancy and unſupported 
by the . communicated the 
ſame inc and variableneſs to its 
followers? | 
Oh, but — our Philoſopher, I will 
not allow that ſteadineſs to be more than 
"pretended, A modern often thinks in the ſame 
way, Ci. e. inconſtantly,] though he may be 
more guarded in his expreſſions. How pre- 
judiced! what pretence has he to ſuppoſe 
it an inconſtancy, only guarded i in the expreſ- 


fin, when the very uniformity of the pro- 


feſſion excludes all data whereon to ground 
bis ſuſpicion that the belief is wy pre- 


$1 tended ? Se 7 


8 He 


TI 8 


He muſt take it then for granted (as 
* doubt he does) that Chriſtianity 
has no more reaſonable foundation than 
Paganiſm. No need, will he ſay, of that 

at preſent. The faſbion, the faſhion, does 

all. An unſteadineſs in Religion is diſ- 
creditable in theſe modern times: {ve 
the guarded expreſſion. - ' 

Well, admit it to be ſo. What, 1 er 

you, made unſteadineſs in Religion now 
diſcreditable, which was creditable in 
former times, but this, that Chriſtianity 


has now the ſupport of, at leaſt, plauſible 


arguments, which Paganiſm never had? 


Lr 


"I comparing the two Religions,” Pa- 
finds that the former is to be preferred 
to the latter, both in its ReasonaBLEs 
NESS and in its BENEVOLENT SPIRIT. | | 
« Upon the whole, the greateſt and 
* moſt obſervable differences betwixt a 
* traditional, mythological religion, and a 


Mema: 


rs and Chriſtianity, our Philoſopher 
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© /Jftematical, ſcholaſtic one, are two: The 


former is often more k EASON ABLE, as 
coonſiſting only of a multitude of ſtories, 
Which, however groundleſs, imply no 


abſurdity and demonſtrative con- 
Jixradiion z and fits alſo fo eaſy and 


light on men's minds, that though it 


© may be as univerſally received, it makes 
no ſuch deep impreſſion on the er- 

* tion and underſtanding A ert X76 
Phe reaſonableneſs, we ſee, is reſolv- 


od, into this, that You cannot reduce 


the Profeſſors of Paganiſm to an expreſs 
tortradiftion,. and that the Profeſſion fits 


mighty light and eafy on men's minds, As 


to the firſt property of paganiſm, its in- 
capacity of being reduced to a contra- 
diction, this it has in common with now- 


_ 8ENSE, which; is. likewiſe incapable of ſuf- 7 


Fering the ſame diſgrace. And this will | 
account too for its ſecond property, the 
. fitting ſo ligbt and eaſy on the minds of men. 


For nothing takes leſs hold of the mind 
than NONSENSE; or ſo little burbs . 1 its 


us ee, EN 
a tranquillity, 


19 


tranquillity, while we have the' diſcretion 
to take it for what it is. To this he will 
tell you, you miſtake his aim, if you 
think it was to credit paganiſm : the 


compariſon was made only to diſcredit 


Chriſtianity ? P. by inſinuating that its voc - 
MAS are contradifory, and its SANCTIONS 


oppreſſive. 55 | WEST EH 
As to the ſuperior BriizvoLence in 


the ſpirit of Paganiſm, this is made out 


as follows, 

Lucian obſerves, that a young man, 
e who reads the hiſtory of 'the Gods in 
Homer or Hefiod, and finds their fac- 


tions, wars, injuſtice, inceſt, adultery, 
« and other immoralities ſo highly cele-. 


« brated, is much ſurprized afrerwards, 
« when he comes into the world, to 
obſerve, that puniſhments are by Law 
te jnflicted on the ſame actions, which he 
had been taught to aſcribe to ſuperior 
« beings. The contradiction is ſtill per- 
* haps STRONGER betwixt the repreſent- 
te ations given us by ſome latter Reli- 
« gions and our natural ideas of genero- 
60 ſity, Jenity, W and juſtice; 


and 
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ce and · in propottion to the multiplied ter- 
<.rors of theſe religions, the barbarovs 
* conceptions. of the Oy are multi- 
« t plied upon us 
Tou, Sir, who took your idea of the 
Din. MAJoRuUM GenT1ium from ancient 
ſtory, ſeem not to have characteriſed them 
amiſs where you call them, © a rabble of 
* Tyrants, Patbics, and Adulterers, Whores, 
« Vagabonds, Thieves, and Murderers .“ 
Yet, gracious Heaven! a Philoſopher of 
North Britain, in the Reign of George the 
Second, has dared to tell us, wich very 
little diſguiſe, that the barbarous concep- 
tions of the Divinity, multiplied upon us by 
| Choline, rs more contradiftory to 

our natural ideds of generoſity, lig, impar- 
tiality, and juſtice. _ 
But here his modeſty ſeemed to labour a 
little; and he is for caſting part of the 
odium of this diabolical inſinuation from 
himſelf upon another. But i El 
80 ſays he, to ſhew more evide y, that 
«jt is poſſible for a Religion to repreſent 
« the Divinity in a till more immoral, 


* Page 9 —99. D. L. iv. B. 4. 5. 
% unamiable 
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« unamiable light than the antient, we 
„ ſhall cite a long paſſage from an author 
« of TASTE and IMAGINATION, Who was 
* ſurely no enemy of Chriſtianity *.” You 
will ſuſpect him to be juſt on the point of 
playing you a trick when you hear him 
tak of his authority, as an author of taſte 
and imagination, when the ſubject requires 
that the voucher for it ſhould have a 
clear judgment and ſtrong underſtanding. 
After all, there was no occaſion for this 
ſlight of hand. . The trick, I ſpeak of, 
is to be played, as you will find, not by 
this man of taſte, but by our Philoſopher 
himſelf, His voucher, the Chevalier 
Ramſey, is perfectly innocent of all our 
Philoſopher brings him to atteſt. 


The words juſt quoted plainly imply, 


that in the opinion of this man of zafte, 
Revelation, or the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
Religion, as delivered in the Bible, re- 
preſents the Divinity in a ſtill more immoral 
and unamiable lizht than the antient.— It 


is poffible, ſays be, for a REeLicion— 


age 99. 


+ 


<-> - 


which, 
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Which, I. think, i implies the. Religion it- 
| £lf, and not the ſuperſtitious followers, 
much leſs the profeſſed enemies of it. 
Ten now to the long pal. ge, which this 

man of truth. has quoted in his 100th 
_— and you will find that. this immoral 
and unamiable light. 1 in which the Divinity 
#57 reſented, 18 not the repreſentation of 
the Religion itſelf, but of its falſe friends 
and open enemies. What ſtrange ideas 
„(ſoys the Chevalier Ramſey) would an 

| et Indian of a Chiceſe Philoſopher have of 
's our holy. Religion, if they judged by 
2 the ſchemes given of it by our MopzrN 
* FREE > THINKERS and PHaRISAICAL 
| « « Doorops or ALL SecTs? According 
« to the odious and too vulgar ſyſtem of 
6 theſe iNCREDULOUS SCOFFERS and CRE» 
4 DULOUS SCRIBLERS, the God of the 
eus is a moſt cruel, unjult, partial, and 
« fantaſtic Being.—To accompliſh the 
* partial, barbarous decree of predeſti- 


Lanation and reprobation, God abandoned 


all nations to darkneſs, J and 
3 ba pets, &c.“ 


e This 


1 1 3 


1 This turns out ridiculous enough. The 
Chevalier. Ramſey is brought to Nove, 
chat the Bible repreſents the. Divinity in a 
more immoral and unamiable light than Pa- 
ganiſm : : and the Chevalier Ramſey. turns 
the tables on him, and proves that they 
are only ſuch as our Philoſopher himſelf 
and his , who. ſo. repreſent the Di- 
vinity. 


Well, but Gay you, the Chevalier Raw | 
ſey is made by our Philoſopher to con- 
ſider the repreſentation | as the repreſent- 


ation of Revelation, whoever made it. 
The man of Truth's words are theſe—To 
ſhew more evidently that it is poſſible for 4 
Religion to repreſent, Sc. we ſhall cite a 
long paſſage from an author, who was ſurely 
m9 enemy to Chriſtianity, Why were theſe 
- laſt words added but to inſinuate that the 
repreſentation, however diſadvantageous, 
was yet owned to be a true one; unwil- 
lingly perhaps, as he was a friend of 


Chriſtianity, but from the mere force of 


evidence. Whereas turn but your eyes 


upon the long paſſe and you will find 
that 
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that the repreſenters, the free-thinkers and 
Phariſaical Doctors, are heartily cenſured 
by the Chevalier for thus digſguring and 
diſhonouring Revelation. His concluding | 
words are, Thus the incredilous free- 
 * Thinkers, the Judaixing Chriſtians, and 
the fataliſtic Doors, have disfigured and 
« diſhonoured the ſublime. myſteries of 
e Our holy faith; thus they have con. 
« founded the nature of good and evil; 
transformed the moſt monſtrous paſſions 
'< jnto divine attributes, and 8URPASSED 
* THE PAGANS IN BLASPHEMY, by 'af- 
40 cribing to the eternal nature as perfee- 
<« tions, what _— the n. crimes. 
F among _ 

The ſum is this. The man * 1b 
cally upon the man of taſte to prove that 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, as they 
lie in the Bible, repreſents the Divinity in 
a more immoral and unamiable light than 
Paganiſm. And the man of taſte bears 
evidence, that it is not the Bible but the 
man of truth and his crew, who give this 
repreſentation of the Divinity: a repre- 

ſentation 
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We now come to tis IT of the 1 


origin of that Religion, of which, mean- W | 
ing Superſtition, he pretends to give. a 4 
natural Hiſtoryꝛ. 
„The primary religion of ga 
& ariſes chiefly from an anxious fear © 
« future events; and what ideas will na- 
< turally be entertained of inviſible un- 
* known powers, while men lie under 
« diſmal apprehenſions of any kind, may 
« eaſily be conceived. Every image of 
vengeance, ſeverity, cruelty, and ma- 
&.lice muſt occur and augment the ghaſt- 
„ Jineſs and horror, which oppreſſes the 
e amazed religioniſt. A panic having 
« once ſeized the mind, the active fancy 
_« ſtill farther multiplies” the objects of 
« terror; while that profound darkneſs, 
" . What is worſe, that glimmering 
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«* light, with which we are enyironed, re- 


. preſents the ſpectres of diy inity under 


< the moſt dreadful appearances imagi- 
* nable. And no idea of perverſe wick- 
e edneſs can be framed, which thoſe ter- 
< rified devotees do not eee en 


| N apply to their . 


« « gion, when ſurveyed. in one light. ä 
if we conſider, on the other hand, that 


& ſpirit of: praiſe and eulogy, . which ne- 
« ceſſarily has place in all religions, and 


« which is the conſequence of theſe very 
« © terrors,. we muſt expect 2 quite con- 


<« trary ſyſtem. of theology to prevail. 
” * Eyery virtue, every excellence | mult be 
4 aſcribed to the divinity, and no. exag- 
40  geration be eſteemed ſufficient to reach 
* thoſe pi rfections, with which he is en- 
« * dowed, . Whatever ſtrains of panegyrie 
40 can be invented, are immediately em- 
«braced, without conſulting any argu- 

ments or phænomena. And it is ef- 

« teemed a ſufficient confirmation of them, T 


6s that r give us ee 


5 


Yr 15 ” 


kd 


ys hv of the vide obje& of our wor- 


« ſhip. and adoration. 4+ 21031. 2233.0 

+ Hrs therefore is a kind of contra- 
« diction betwixt the different principles 
ef human nature, which enter into Re- 
40 ligion. Our natural terrors preſent the 
40 notion of a deviliſh and malicious deity : 
0 Our propenſity to praiſe leads us to ac- 
« knowledge an excellent and divine. And 
* the influence of theſe oppoſite princi- 


4s ples are various, according to the dif- 
« ferent ſituation of the human under- 


« ſtanding Wen 5 te: 10 


Thus has this mrerchied Wag re: FEY 


ſented and calumniated thoſe two ſimple 
principles, which under the guidance of 
natural light, led the people to a deity, 
and kept him always in ſight, namely 
FEAR, and Love. A man lefs malici- 
ouſly diſpoſed to abuſe and ſlander hu- 
man nature, would have fairly told us, 
that Fe ar kept the Religioniſt from evil, 
as a ee offenſive to the with 1 ang that 
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Lovx inclined him to virtuous practice, 


as moſt: acceptable to the divine nature. 
No, ſays this accuſer of his Kind, Frar 
preſented the  Religioniſt with the notion 
of a deviliſb and malicious deity : and Love 
exapgerated the perfections of the deity, 
without conſulting any arguments or pbæno- 
mena: i. e. arguments or phenomena, 
which might have convinced him that 
they were eraggerations. Whereas the 
truth of the caſe is merely this; when- 
ever ſimple nature did not work by fear 
and love, to avoid evil and to follow good, 
but inſtead of that to invent a fantaſtic, 
or a diabolio deity, the impediment was 
accidental, occaſioned by the interven- 
tion of ſome unhappy circumſtance fo. 
reign to the ee e he of oy mp 
_— ane oy | W 


— * E * A RK. XVI 


4 we, ts % 


0. «Ir + is werkarkbd by Nenoplbn K. 
ke our Philoſopher) in praiſe, of Socrates, 
6 that 


C 8 ] 
that that philoſopher; aſſented not to, 


< the VULGAR opinion, which. ſuppoſed 
00 the Gods to know: ſome things, and be 


* <.ignorant of others; He maintained that 


« * they knew every: thing, which was done, 


. « ſaid, or even thought. But this was a 
te ſtrain of philoſophy much above the con- 
ception of his countrymen ig ro M 
This is pleaſant. It is but in the 1 
going page he aſſures us, that not only the 
| Pulgar of Greece, but the Vulgar of all 


the world knew that their Gods were 18 


norant nothing. His words are theſe. 
F we confider that ſpirit f praiſe and 
eulogy, WHICH NECESSARILY HAS PLACE, 
IN ALL RzL1c1oxs, we. Hall find that every, 
virtue, every excellence muft be aſcribed to 
tbe divinity, and no EXAGGERATIONS BE, 
ESTEEMED SUFFICIENT TO REACH THOR 
PERFECTIONS, with which he is endowed, 
Now is not:OM N1SCIENCE a PERFECTION ? ? 


And was not the ſpirir of exaggeration, 


wbich never whopght it ſaid enough, able. 
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to ech iche idea of toi a things? 
How: happened it then that this Rs of 
ifs mob of Religionifts Ganted à So- 
erates to tell them, that be Gods wot only 
knew ſome things, but dll things? But the 
man has got his e and he. vſes 
them as AT deſerve. f APR n 


wy, 2 
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N Hank bor a diſcovery indeed. & A* 
men further £xart the idea of their 
 «d\vinity"; ie is often their NOTION: o? 
WV Hrs POWER AND KNOWLEDGE ONLY, 
et Nor 'OF HIS GOODNESS, which is im- 
et proved. On the contrary, in propor- 
i tjoh to the ſuppoſed extent of his ſcience 
% and. authority, their terrors naturally 
40 augment .“ r 
This is hard. Common ſenſe ſeems to 
tell us ſo much of our common nature, 


that the 44 of love, which is ever for 


9 I 7. 


exalting 


181 
txalting' further and further the idea F its 
object, is chiefly delighted in dwelling on 
the Goopness of that object: as fear is 


moſt converſant in the divine attributes 


of power and knowledge. But this ſublime 
Philoſopher has diſcovered, that both we 
and nature are miſtaken; .' and that; ar 
men further exalt the idea of their divinity, 
it ii often tbeir notion of power and knows 
kagt; not ef bis goodneſs,'that is improved. 
And his kind reader might be diſpoſed 
perhaps to take his word, but that he ſees 
it; eontradicts, in; expreſs terms, what 
he had ſaid but two or three pages be- 
fore: Where he as magiſterially aſſures 
us, that a- ſpirit 72 7 


men aſcribe every virtue, every excellence 10 
the Deity, and to EXAGGERATE THEM ALL: 


Therefore, I ſhould ſuppoſe, TR. 


along with the reſt, 
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count how it happens that Religioniſts are 


aiſe and eulogy mates 


After al theſe feaes; be will now ac- 
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o generally difpaſed: to prefer rites and 
poſitive inſtitutions, to morality and na- 
türal duties. And the n is revealed 
mn this manner. 2 
Perhaps, the TOME account may: 
ebe received as a true ſolution; of the 
difficulty. The duties, which a man 
L performs as a friend or parent, ſeem 
merely owing to his benefactor or child- 

* xen, nor can he be wanting to theſe 
< duties, without breaking through all 
the ties of nature and morality; A 
«ſtrong inclination may prompt him to 

& the performance: A ſentiment of order 
and moral beauty joins its force to theſe. 
© natural ties: And the whole man, if 
- «truly. virtuous; is drawn to his duty, 
& without any effort or endeavour. Even 
with regard to the virtues, which are 
more auſtere, and more founded on 
« reflection, ſuch as public ſpirit, filial 
duty, temperance, or integrity; the 
© moral obligation, in our apprehenſion, 
< removes all pretence to religious. merit; 


we and the virtuous conduct is eſteemed, 


11 


« no more than what we owe to ſociety 


« and. to ourſelves. In, all this, a ſuper- 


e ſtitious man finds nothing, which he 


bas properly performed for the ſake of 
61 his deity, or which can peculiarly re- 
* commend, him to the divine favour and 
«6 protection. He conſiders not, that the 
& moſt genuine method of ſerving the di- 
« vinity is by promoting the happineſs of 
his creatures. He ſtill looks out for 
ſome more immediate ſervice of the 
+ Supreme Being, in order to allay thoſe 
< Ws with which he is haunted “.“ 


It is to be lamented that but juſt | before 


he had proved all this fine reaſoning not 


worth a ruſh, where he confeſſes that there 


are popular Religions, in which it is expreſsly 
declared that nothing but morality can gain 


the divine favour T. For, if thoſe who 


prefer rights to moral duties, are yet 
taught by their Religion that nothing but 
morality can gain. the divine favour, it is 


plain, his ſaluon can have. al Pace; 


* 
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which je cher ſuperſtitious men give that 


unjuſt preferenoe, becauſs Ibey euñ fi nb. 


thing in morality which can peculiarly recbm- 
"mend then: to. the divine” favour; Had he 


not therefore done better, as in the former 


ĩauſtance of the: genius of Paguniſns to have 
ſttolen his ſolution? He has not 


boggled 


at greater matters. And a 'Phitoſopher, 


- who deferves-no quarter from him, might 


have ſaved his e and been pilliged 


and advantage. 


Net to the baba of eue God, 


00 fays this excellent man; a Clear know: 
* Rdge'of their duty was wa 
kind. This part of knowledge; though 
C cultivateck with ſome care by ſome of 


to man- 


the Heathen philoſophers, Ain 


&.footing/| amongſt the people. The 


Y prieſts made a not their bulineſs to 


— 


* teach men virtue. If they were dili- 
« gent in their obſervations and ceremo- 
4 nies punctual in their feaſts and ſolem- 

© nities and the tricks of religion, the 

< holy tribe aſſured them, the Gods were 
. agg and _ looked | no farther. 
Few 


1 0 1 


6. Few went to the ſchools of the Phils: 
6. ſophers to be inſtructed in their duties, 
S* and to know what was good and evil in 
6 their actions. be Priefts ſold tbe better 
e penm- wort he, and therefore had all their 
* cuſtom. Luſtrations and proceſſions were 
% much eafier than a clean conſcience, and a 
« fteady courſe of virtue; and un expi «x 
e ſarrifice, that atoned for the want of it 
<<. vas much more convenient than 4 Arad 
& courſe of virtue,” i. - GK 
This is the ſolution of a philoſopher 
indeed; clear, fimple, manly, rational, 
and ftriking- conviction in every word; 


unlike the refined and fantaſtic nonſenſe | 


of a writer of Paradoxes. 


But then don't imagine that our author 7 
was not aware of this ſolution. No, he 


deſpiſed it becauſe it was ſo reaſonable. 
For he thinks to obviate it by ſaying, 
« That it is not ſatisfafory to alledge that the 

e prattice of morality is more difficult than 
4 that of ſuperſtition : and is 4 re- 


* Locke's works, vol. ti, p. 575. 
« jefted. * 
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r But how does he make out 


this point? Why, by giving us to un- 
| derſtand that the four Lents of ibe Muſco- 
wites, and the auſterities of ſome Roman 
Catholics," appear more diſagreeable that 
MEEKNESS. AND BENEVOLENCE, Let him 
a STEADY. COURSE OF :VIRTUE. And we 
ſhall. better judge whether theſe aufteritics 

indeed more Aildcult thas your! a mo- 
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Well, but he makes ample amends for 
the light here ſhewn of sTzavy Virus. 
For, as a ſupplement to his account of 
this myſterious phenomenon, © We may 
« add, ſays he, that even after the com- 
6 miſſion of crimes, there ariſe remorſes 
& and ſecret horrors, which, give no reſt 
« to the mind, but make it have recourſe 
6 to religious rites and ceremonies, as 


4 Page 105, 


- & expiations 


1 9s 1 


© expiations of its offences. Whatever 
<-weakens or diſorders the internal frame 


« promotes the intereſts: of ſuperſtition: 


« AND NOTHING Is *MORE [DESTRUCTIVE 
„ TO THEM THAN A'MANLY STEADY VIR+ 


* rug, which either preſerves us from 


e diſaſtrous melancholy — or 
«-teaches us to bear them.. 
We may add, lays he, That he ging «a 
Lafely whatever he pleaſes; who has a 
public to deal with ſo eaſily bubbled into 
the opinion of his being a philoſopher. 
Which makes me the more wonder at the 


trouble his friends gave him, of refining 
his natural hiſtory from the groſſer fæces 


of Atheiſm, before it was preſented to 
the world. But this public, it ſeems, 
was become a little ſqueamiſn, having 
been ſo lately overdoſed by the e 
of Bolingbroke. | 

Nori, fays our aeg ler, 18 
Mok E DESTRUCTIVE TO THE INTEREST OF 
SUPERSTITION, THAN A MANLY STEADY 
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Ep vnn Which in plainer Engliſh is, 
4 None will be ſo free from Superſtition 
&« as the moſt hardened Rogue.“ For 


the fact, from which he deduces this pro- 
_ poſition, is this, That after the commiſſion 
of crimes, there ariſe remorſes and ſecret hor- 


ENING AND DISORDERING THE INTERNAL 
FRAME, promote ſurperſtition. Now the 
- contrary ftate of this internal frame can 
be no other than ſuch as enables us to 


bear the rerroſpest of our rogrerics ak. 


out remorſe and horror: this he calls 4 
manly ſteady. Virtue. Do I wrong him? 
Let his friends judge, Had he meant, 
by manly fteady Virtue what common mo- 
raliſts ſo call, he muſt have told us, that 
this Virtue produced in the offender, re- 


Paration of injuries and- amendment of. 


life; things, in reality, moſt deftruZive to 
the intereſts of ſuperſtition, Whereas the 


manly ſteady Virtue of our Philoſopher does 


no more, by his own confeſſion, than ei- 
* X a mam us from diſaſtrous melancholy 
dacci dent: 


rars, . which make men have recourſe” to ex* 
—5 rites. "Theſe" remorſes, "BY WEAK- 


— 


k 1 


accidents Ii. e. keep us from hanging 
ourſelves] or. teacbes us to bear them: Lc. e. 
to recall to memory our paſt cirmes 
without remorſe]. And this, hardened 
roguery, and nothing but hardened rogue- 
ry, is Capable of atchieving, Or, will 
he, to ſave himſelf from this | atrocious 
charge, ſay, that by a manly frady Virtue 
he meant ſuch a Yirtue as prevents the 
commiſſion of crimes? This had been 
to the purpoſe. But let him then ſhew 

us how this meaning is to be gathered 
| from his expreſſion; To ſay the leaſt, if, 
in exceſs of candour, one muſt ſuppoſe 
him to have meant well, no. well-meaning 

pbiloſopher ever * Wel ſo 
5 HIT: 3 | 


REM ARK XXI. 


* Joi: hove, Au, what I * 
You z- a ſpecimen of his philoſophic vir- 
tues, bis reaſoning, his conſiſtency, his 
knowledge, his truth, his candour and 
HIER 8 1 
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$ 


his modeſty,” as they protniſcuoutly ap- 
peat in the Narvxar HISTORY OF r Rx. 
to track. 414 Ace What thick cover, 
do Tou Tuppoſe,. has he choſen to ſkreen 
himſelf from the public contempt ? ' He 
takes” ſhelter in the dark umbrage of 
Serpr leren. "Theſe are bis concluding 
words. nn 

The whole is a riddle,” an ænigma, 
*an inexplicable. myſtery. Doubr, un- 
« certainty, ſuſpence of judgment appear 
« the only reſult of our moſt accurate 
* ſerutiny, concerning this ſubjeck. But 
« ſuch is the frailty of human reaſon, 
« and ſuch the irreſiſtible contagion of 
ce opinion, that even this deliberate doubt 
* could ſcarce be upheld; did we not 
enlarge our view, and oppoſing one 
e ſpecies of ſuperſtition to another, ſer 
ce them a quarrelling; while we ourſelves, 
during their fury and * contention, hap- 
4e pily make our eſcape, into THE CALM, 
„ THOUGH OBSCURE, REGIONS OF .PHILO- 
6 SOPHY,® TS) Ges * 1 | 


Thus, 


(en 
Thus; we LP his laſt effort i is to defend 
his dogmatical nonſenſe with ſcepticiſm ſtill 
more nonſenſical. Nor to this, neither, 
dares he truſt himſelf; but preſently me- 
ditates an eſcape, as he calls it, by ſetting 
the Religionifts a quarrelling : without which, 
he frankly owns, that deliberate doubt could 
ſcarce be upheld. For the ſake of this be- 
loved object, DeLIBERATE DOUBT, there 
is no miſchief he is not ready to commit, 
even to the unhinging the national Reli- 
gion, and unlooſing all the hold it has 
on-the minds of the people. And all this 
for the ſelfiſh and unnatural Juſt of + 
caping from right reaſon and common 
ſenſe, into the calm, though obſcure regions 
of philoſophy. But here we have earthed 
him; rolled up in the Scoria of a dog- 
matiſt and Sceptic, run down together. He 
has been long taken for a Philoſopher : 


and ſo perhaps he may be found—like 
Ariſtotle” 8 ſtatue 1 in the block, 


Then take him to devellop, if you can, 
And hew the block off, and get out the 
_ « Man.“ 
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a” 1 3 now done with my biste 
and, Whatever his admirers may think, 
Jou, Sir, 1 perſuade myſelf, will be of 
opinion that I have treated him but as he 
deſeryes. If indeed my purpoſe had been 
| only to diſgrace the man, the very recital 
of his impieties had been ſufficient. But 
finding, that he had ſotnehow uſurped to 
himſelf the name of Philoſopher, I thought 
it net amiſs, as occaſion offered, to ex- 
poſe his bad logic; and above all to point 
ont to the reader his numerous inconfiſ- 
tencies. and contradiions. I can readily - 
believe, however, he will be the firſt to 
divert himſelf with this part of my pains. 
He, who thinks at large, is enſlaved to 
no principles, nor acknowledges any, 
what ſhould hinder him from writing with 
as little regard to trutb, as to Religion? 
He leaves it, no doubt, to the Religioniſts 
to ſhackle themſelves in ConssTency ? 
What is it to him, a free-thinker and a 
feeptic, whether what he ſays in one page 
| : be 


5 be of a picee with what he delivers in aki 

" Wal but this): is d Bauer of * 
oats; in his philoſophical countenance, 
which I was moft ambitious of catching, 
and prefenting to the view of the Public. 
For that Public, I would hope, is even 
yet not ſo thoroughly abandoned, as to 
contemplate this profligacy of mind, in. 
different to truth and falfhood, and which 
is ready, on all occafions, to neglect com- 
mon honeſty and inſult common Senſe, 
without horror. And what fo likely way 


of diſcrediting ſuch a writer with the 
people, as to let them fee what a con- 


ductor they have taken to themſelves 1 in 


philofophy and religion? 
In the mean time how miſerable is the 


condition of depraved humanity! Heaven 7» 
ſends us into life with the feeds and prin- 


ciples, at leaſt, of integrity and honeſty. 
The vulgar of all denominations preſently 
lofe theſe virtues, in the commerce of the 
- WorLD. And the men of ſcience, in the 
Sonoors: The conſequence 1 is, A prafice, 
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void of morAtitTY; and a ſpeculation, 


N unawed by TRUTH. In this ſcene of things 
a the good man applies himſelf: to —— 
the one, and inſtruct the other: Both, 1 
am afraid, as the Patriarch believed, againſt 
hope... Yet this does not leſſen the merit 
of his intended ſervices. My concern is 
only, how they may become effectual. 
And if there be a way left, it is ſurely that 
which you have hitherto taken, of diſ- 
* gracingevery licentious ſhallow ſcribbler; 
« that diſhonours the name of letters, by | 
« writing the abuſed Public into an opinion 
& of his being a philoſopher,” 
: Hence it is, that Cxvss, Moxcax. 
 CoLLins, ManDevilLs and BOoLINGBROKE 
/ are names, which nobody hears, without 
laughing. It is not for me, perhaps, to 
predict the fate of Mr. David Hume. 
But if You, Sir, had taken upon You to 
read his deſtiny, the Public had, now, 
ſeen this Adorer of Nature, this laſt hope 
of his declining family, gathered 1 the 
| dull of ancient days; | 
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Boks printed for T. Cap ETI, in the Strand. 
All layoduBion 40 the Study of the Prophe- 


cies concerning the Chriſtian Church, and 
In particular concerning the Church of Papal Rome. 
Ip: taelye Sermons; preached in Lixcobn's-Inn Chapel, 
at the Lecture of the Right Rev. William Warbprion, 


* 


Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter. 4th Edit. 2 vols. 78. 


2. Moral and Political Dialogues, with 
Chivalry and Romance, 3 vols. gs. _ - IT 2 
r G Fo. 7; 
3. Horatii Epiſtolæ ad Piſones et Auguſtum, "an 
Exgliſß Commentary and Notes: to which are added, 
Critical Diſſertations, The 4th Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 3 vols. gs. | 


The above Three by Richard Hurd, D. D. now 
Lord Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry. 


4. The Divine Legation of Mo/es. In 9 Books, 
5 4th Edition, corrected and enlarged, 5 vols. 11. 10s. 


g. The Principles of Natural and Revealed Reli- 


os 
* 
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gion occaſionally opened and explained, in a Courſe 
E Hon, Society of | 


of Sermons preached * before t 
Lincoln's Inn, In 3 vols. 15 8. 


6. The Alliance between Church and State, "The 


zd Edition, corrected and enlarged, 6s. 


7. Fulian; or, A Diſcourſe concerning the Earth- 
quake and fiery Eruption, which defeated the Em- 
peror's Attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerzſalem. 


In which the Reality of Divine Interpoſition is ſhewn ;_ 


the Objections to it are anſwered ; and the Nature of 
that Evidence, which demands the Aſſent of every 
reaſonable Man to a miraculous Fact, is confidered 
and explained, The 2d Edition, with Additions, 4 8. 


„ above Four by William Warburton, D. D. 
„no Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter. 
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